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“O aching time! O moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 
That unbelief has not space to breathe.” 


- Senna - 


THE 
ENIUS OF THE B 


BY J. W. SULLIVAN, 


OOM. 


From the very year that Eleott was settled, its people 
assumed that their town was to become acity, perhaps 
one of the great cities of its region—the northwest. Of 
acertainty, the site of Klcott was fine. Broadside on 
the north was a range of high hills, shielding the place 
from the winds of winter; along on the south ran a 
winding river, emptying into a lake whose waters 
shimmered on the horizon. ‘The broad slopes extend- 
ing from the uplands to the lake meadows became in 
iime studded with farm houses and checkered with 
rich fields. Elcott enjoyed a good climate and had 
excellent water; residence and business streets could 
be laid out on its long stretches of level surface as easily 
as on a sheet of drawing paper, and the contiguous 
agricultural lands could be relied on for abundant and 
cheap products of the soil. Aye; no reason why in 
time the town should not grow to cityhood. 

For years, however, the residents of Elcott contented 
themselves with contemplating the possible future 
greatness of their town as a pleasant dream rather than 
as an object to be striven for. Many of I¢lcott's towns- 
people were farmers, tilling lands of their own near the 
place, some of the more successful as they advanced in 
years merely superintending their acres or letting them 
out on shares. The householder in the town itself 
commonty had a vegetable garden in the rear of his 
dwelling, with a stable beyond standing on a back alley. 
The business interests of the place were small, no 
attempt being made to set up manufactures. The rail- 
road, of course, brought with it a few changes and some 
new people. But, on the whole, Elcott was looked on 
by boastful rivals as a sleepy town, lacking the energy 
to develop its natural opportunities. 

This reputation gave nc offense to the elders of Elcott. 
Their opinion was that if Elcott was slow it was also 
sure. In its first forty years the town never had a real 
estate foreclosure. Indeed, mortgages were never in 
much demand; Elcott’s merchants paid their debts 
promptly. Life was independent in the town,-if not 


aspiring. Nearly every family possessed its own home, 
however humble. Even the laboring man, owner of 
his own garden patch, his cow, his pigs, and his fruit 
trees, raised produce enough to keep his family table 
supplied the year round ; and from his wages came com- 
fortable clothing and something for the rainy day. To 
the least well off in Elcott the present was secure, and 
the future as certain as mother nature’s bounty. Lead- 
ing men there were in Elcott, regarded by their neigh- 
bors as wise men, who held that the town, rated behind 
the times though it might be, was having its full share 
of the world’s happiness. 

Whatever material progress came to Elcott, however, 
was not unappreciated. In time its cheap living brought 
a large boarding school and several modest hotels ; and 
the same cause, with the steadiness of its working peo- 
ple, once in a while induced a man with capital to set 
up a factory. The farmers who came to live in town 
also helped to build up the place. On the whole, the 
population of Elcott kept abreast with that of the 
region. 

In the’course of years some of the active business 
men grew moderately well off, even rich, as riches are 
counted in small communities. At length a time came 
when certain worldly-wise observers gave it out that 
in Elcott both real estate and money in trade were 
yielding on the average better returns than elsewhere 
in the northwest. Knowledge of this circumstance 
gradually spread among the gossipy members of the 
bar and their class about the town, and it came also to 
be mentioned in the local newspaper. 

‘‘Why, this fact signifies that your whole place is 
under-capitalized!’’ ‘The judgment, this, of a guest at 
the Antelope Hotel, given one evening to an Elcott law- 
yer who had told him of these high returns on local 
investments. ‘‘The priceson all properties here ought 
to be marked up; and the town ought to do a larger 
volume of business. Your people need experienced 
outside capitalists to come in and develop you."’ 

On looking into the matter further, this Antelope 
guest, a promoter of enterprises, promised to enlist 
moneyed Eastern friends of his in the benevolent 
scheme of developing [Icott. 

Returning to Chicago, the speculator drew up a pros- 
pectus for ‘‘ The Elcott Land and Improvement Com- 
pany.’’ In the rose-colored phraseology of this docu- 
ment, Elcott had 10,000 inhabitants (it had in fact 
barely 6,000); its situation was unrivaled ; its climate 
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was superlatively good ; its laboring people were anx- 
ious for work at moderate wages; its factories were 
declaring 20 per cent dividends ; its real estate rentals 
warranted a rise of 100 per cent in values; its public 
utilities, such as gas works and water works, were inad- 
equate to the urgent needs of the place ; its little one- 
mule street-car line could be replaced profitably by an 
electric road ; its old frame school houses ought to give 
way to commodious structures of brick, built on bonds ; 
its entire suburbs could be bought at acre prices and 
then sold as town lots, etc., etc. 

While thus proceeding to form his improvement com- 
pany, the Antelope guest congratulated himself on his 
discernment in seeing in Elcott ‘‘a sure thing.”’ Hav- 
ing no capital, however, he found forming a company 
slow work. But his prospectus fell into the hands of 
shrewd men. Soon after it was issued, the register of 
the Antelope Hotel showed that at recent dates a num- 
ber of Chicago and Eastern gentlemen had arrived in 
Eleott. Some of these gentry at first explained that 
they were there for their health, while others said they 
were ‘‘merely on a tour of investigation.’’ But, unac- 
quainted with one another on their arrival, they soon 
discovered that the business bringing one was that 
which had brought all. They were stealing a march 
on the prospectus maker. In a few weeks they had 
made for themselves a quiet real estate exchange of 
the hotel reading room. ‘There they passed their days 
and evenings discussing, as experienced exploiters, 
Elcott’s advantages and the values of its various forms 
of property. As a consequence, for several successive 
issues the L/cott Weekly Sun contained a goodly list of 
local real estate transfers. Before the community had 
waked up to it, these outside speculators had snapped 
up the choice of the suburban lands, with many a good 
lot in the main streets besides. At length, one mem- 
orable week the Su# came out with a startling two-page 
article under the significant heading ‘‘Boom !’’ spread 
in great black letters over the top of three columns. 
And the week after that the paper reveled in the lavish 
promises of the ‘‘Elcott Land and Improvement Com- 
pany,’’ our original Antelope guest having just arrived 
on the ground—in time to find the best things monop- 
olized. Poverty-fettered talent once again second best 
to ready money ! 

Then the game began in earnest. A morning paper, 
the News, soon made its appearance, forcing the Sw, 
to save its credit, to come out daily too. Every issue 
of both papers now contained brilliant prophecies for 
the future of Elcott. Millions of Eastern capital was 
to flow into the city, for ‘‘city’’ it now was to every 
one. Soon electric lights illumined the streets ; again 
a little while and the mule street-car line was a trolley, 
lengthened three miles in each of four directions. 
Seven handsome brick school houses went up, on 
bonds. The river was spanned by a new steel bridge. 
An elegant five-story terra-cotta and buff-brick hotel, 
‘The Vendome,” shot up on a corner opposite the 
now antiquated Antelope. On the next block rose the 
Elcott Opera-house, having ‘‘the largest auditorium 


west of Chicago’’ and one hundred office rooms facing 
on the main street. 

These numerous improvements attracted to Elcott 
workingmen, especially of the building trades, by the 
hundred. For these and their families dwellings were 
run up in the outskirts, where land, less than a year 
before selling at fifty or a hundred dollars an acre, 
now commanded five hundred dollars for a lot 25 by 
1o0feet. To build rows upon rows of these houses, and 
many detached cottages besides, enterprising capital 
was promptly on hand. 

The journalists of the Sux and the Vews, smart chaps, 
soon learned how to ring the changes on the boom idea, 
In all that they wrote the underlying thought was that 
a great good had come to Elcott’s working people. 
Elcott’s manufacturing machinery (much of it mythi- 
cal) was humming, its bricklayers’ trowels were merrily 
tinkling in the summer air, its trolley car gongs were 
ringing, its express wagons were speeding in the busy 
streets, its storekeepers were daily opening great boxes 
of goods from the East—all for the benefit of labor, 
first and foremost. Capital, discovering the dormant 
resources of the town, and hastening to develop them 
with its ‘‘Open, sesame!’’ was conferring upon the labor- 
ing classes that inestimable , blessing overlooked by 
Providence—plenty of hard work. 

In the fitness of things, the newspapers soon brought 
out before the public eye a great man, born of the boom, 
as Napoleon wasof war. This hero they selected early, 
and with insight, too, it seemed, since he leaped to 
wealth and influence rapidily in a series of singularly 
fortunate ventures. His name was Hogg. Of his ante- 
cedents little was known, except that when he came to 
Elcott, a few months after the boom began, he was 
possessed of only slender means. His entire capital on 
entering the real estate business, it was whispered, con- 
sisted of the proceeds of a church fair, of which he was 
treasurer. These he staked on a real estate ‘‘option,”’ 
and by a lucky sale quickly got back his bet with a 
profit. He at once honestly reimbursed the church, 
and by giving a hundred dollars to its poor laid up 
treasures in heaven. For a time, this speculator’s 
favorite dealings were in ‘‘options.’’ Calling upon a lot 
owner he would guarantee him so many hundred dol- 
lars in cash if not selling his property by a certain date 
at an agreed price, usually ten to twenty per cent more 
than the possessor had hoped to obtain. This Hogg 
was enabled to do in the upward rush of prices, which 
carried values far beyond the hopes of the most san- 
guine old resident. But very soon Hogg passed beyond 
this modest stage of the business. With many irons 
in the fire, he became famous for buying almost any 
Elcott stock or real property offered him. The story 
was current that men who owned not a rood of ground 
anywhere would sell to Hogg, at their own price and 
without any evidence of ownership, vacant lots miles 
out on the uplands ; thereupon rushing off to buy the 
land from the owners at half the sum they had got 
from Hogg. When cautious friends advised him to 
look up such little suburban bargains for himself, Hogg 
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magnanimously declared that he remembered his own 
day of small things and believed in giving beginners a 
start ; his time was now fully taken in grander ven- 
tures—the electric road, the superb opera-house, and 
the various imposing business blocks in which he was 
a large shareholder. Hence Hogg was eulogized, not 
only as a born leader in the modern science of city 
building, but as a man of public spirit and noble ideas. 
He was worshiped—or envied—by the mass of men 
who ached for the gift of the Midastouch. Yes, every- 
body conceded, Hogg was the genius of the boom. 

Hogg ceaselessly proclaimed his faith in the future 
of Elcott. The two newspapers had each a ‘‘bull’’ 
interview with him on real estate matters at least once 
a week. His stock of phrases was largely drawn from 
the captivating flamboyancies with which real estate 
agents fill their advertisements: ‘‘Realty is still look- 
ing up;’’ “‘A brilliant future awaits capital and labor 
in Elcott;’’ ‘‘Improvements on a vast scale are prom- 
ised;’’ ‘‘A general upward tendency exists in prices;’’ 
“The thermometer of trade is the list of transfers,’’ 
and the like. ‘To the readers of the Sua and the News, 
most of whom knew him only through print, or by see- 
ing him busily inspecting a new enterprise, or in an off 
hour sitting in a box at the opera house, Hogg, among 
all the new great men of Elcott, was supreme. 

I was in those days a pushing but penniless young 
newspaper reporter, dazzled by the rocket-like ascent 
of Elcott among the cities, and duly hypnotized by the 
potent name of Hogg. It may therefore be imagined 
that I was inexpressibly shocked when, one day, while 
I was interviewing a politician from Chicago, my ‘‘sub- 
ject’’ turned abruptly to another matter, calmly remark- 
ing: 

“IT see that that lunatic Jim Hogg has his name in 
your paper to-day, and that in your town here he 
seems to be somebody.’’ 

I hastened to explain to this stranger in Elcott who 
Mr. Hogg was, giving in outline the great boomer’s 
career, expressing myself, as I now remember, with 
aggressive dignity. 

‘Very likely; very likely,’’ said the politician, a 
solid, elderly man of the world, speaking with the 
coolness of a pilot. ‘‘All that story merely bears out 
a theory of mine—that betting on real estate in a boom 
is pure gambling. Your green cloth has grown to the 
dimensions of a town-site, and you have more spots to 
bet your pile on; that’s all. As long as a fellow wins 
he can build opera houses. But when both bank and 
players bust, whatthen? Wait till your boom’s over.”’ 

This vexed me. I decided upon another tack. I would 
shame this reckless defamer of our town and its first 
citizen. 

‘Why do you go to the extreme,’’ I asked stiffly, 
“of referring to Mr. Hogg asa lunatic? Is that right?’’ 

“It’s right, if the truth’s right. Why, bless your 
eyes, young fellow, I’ve known Jim Hogg for years. 
Used to work with him in a big printing office in 
Chicago. Every man in the house regarded him as 
‘off.’ What little mind he had he couldn’t keep on 
his work ; he was a botch. He was a ‘gone policy 


fiend,’ losing right along and never seeing the bunco 
in the game. He was subject to fits. He used to 
gabble to any one who would listen to him about 
what he would do when he won a million. Once he 
showed signs of violence, and the boys chipped in and 
sent him to an asylum. But the doctors soon let him 
out, sending us word he was harmless.”’ 

Estopped by fact, I was unable to reply. 

‘*Now, look here,’”’ he continued, ‘for your own 
satisfaction, watch Hogg closely, and see if his whole 
play is not made with the idea that the game is to get 
bigger and bigger indefinitely.”’ 

I suspected he had here hit the truth. 

‘‘And observe his speech. It used to be incoherent 
—made up of short, catchy phrases, such as imbeciles 
jabber.”’ 

This with regard to the Hon. James Hogg’s favorite 
epigrams, quoted approvingly in every circle of Elcott : 
‘All or nothing;’’ ‘‘Now or never;’’ ‘‘Push your luck;"’ 
‘*Fortune’s ahead;’’ ‘‘Land is money;"’ ‘Dirt pays.”’ 

‘‘And watch his eyes. They used to have a wander- 
ing look, like a monkey's.” 

We in Elcott had spoken of this look as ‘‘the far- 
seeing gaze of genius.” 

‘*Now, a word further, my young friend,’ my 
‘*subject’’ continued. ‘‘You boomers haven't yet 
learned the difference between business and forestall- 
ing, between square tradesmen and thimble-riggers. 
A true business man is careful of his good name and 
faithful in his work; he possesses honest instincts; he 
organizes and manages, and according to his talent he 
ought to succeed; he helps his community in helping 
himself; his work is a true link in the chain of honest 
production; he is a boon to his fellows; he can be, and 
should be, a man—sound, sterling, sane. But the fore- 
staller, rushing into every sort of enterprise, cares 
nothing for good principles and thinks only of him- 
self. He possesses, not talent, but a pirate’s audacity. 
He's a detriment to a good community. He may be a 
successful winner, even if he is a lunatic.’’ 

I began to perceive why this Chicago politician had 
a reputation for sagacity and rude eloquence. 

Did I report this talk about Hogg in the interview | 
published? NotI. Nor did I repeat it toa living soul. 
I was cautious about blaspheming the gods of the pop- 
ulace. But I kept my eyes open to fact afterwards. 
Whenever it chanced, as it occasionally did, that I was 
in Mr. Hogg’s presence, I noticed—not without pain 
and some guilt—that the great man’s manner and talk 
had been aptly described by the politician from Chi- 
cago. Mr. Hogg’s eyes did wander. He was nervous, 
even feverish. His sentences were short and jerky. 
His talk about real estate was in the ‘‘policy’’ vein, 
and he couldn’t quit the subject. I sometimes caught 
myself thinking: ‘‘If he hadn’t a mint of money, 
what would people say of him?”’ 

Soon after, Mr. Hogg, as one of a committee of 
three, was sent by our Board of Trade to several 
neighboring cities, ostensibly to gather facts as to 
their sewerage systems, but really to boom Elcott, its 
enterprises and its real estate. ‘The speeches this com- 








iittee made at dinners and other meetings were tele- 
graphed to our two daily papers. One evening when 
the wires were down from a storm and the speeches 
failed to come, our managing editor, an irreverent 
fellow, said to me: ‘‘ Here, string a lot of Hogg’s 
fool gags together, and head them as his speech. He 
can make only one speech, like a parrot, and that one 
he’s been cackling ever since he struck Elcott.’’ 

One other man, at least, had seen through Hogg. 

It kept up for another year—that pulse-quickening 
boom, with its venturesome building, its bubble-blow- 
ing of land values, its newspaper puffing of leaders in 
money-grabbing, and above all its spectacularizing of 
Hogg as the positive genius of Elcott’s new era. 

By that time, however, disquieting rumors had 
begun to be afloat. Some of our great capitalists, 
it was hinted, were ‘‘in deep water.’’ Commercial 
paper was going to protest; whispers of back-office 
compromises were heard, and finally high authority 
in the business world advised us newspaper men to go 
slow in publishing facts that might give rise to panic. 
But at length the crash came. It was precipitated by an 
event wholly unexpected. Hogg committed suicide. 

We reporters were constrained by our duty to go into 
particulars, No disguising facts any longer, the Sun 
and News rivaled each other in digging up all the 
sensational features of the event. While collecting 
some of the details, | met a certain doctor, who, in 
confidence, let this cat out of the bag: 

‘* Yes, several of us in the medical profession have 
been aware for some months that Mr. Hogg was 
demented, just how long we do not know. He was 
insane only on one subject--money. On facing great 
losses, he developed suicidal tendencies."’ 

Here was the undoubted fact! The genius of the 
boom —the consummate flower of Elcott’s exalted 
estate—had all along been crazy. 

Down went the boom like a card house. The com- 
pleteness of the wreck could at first hardly be realized. 
But with an end to building, everything else came to 
a halt. In a few months hundreds of the working 
people took their departure from Elcott, cursing the 
hour they came, Those of the speculators who could 
get away went soon, some fleeing ‘“‘ between days,”’ 
leaving damaged reputations behind. 

When all was over, old Elcottites began asking one 
another what the boom had ever been based upon, 
what there had been in Elcott to warrant their stu- 
pendous expectations, and in the end the answer was: 
Nothing. Nothing, at least, except wild speculation, 
led by Hogg, the lunatic. On coming back to their 
old-time sober senses, the Elcottites admitted that 
Elcott had been a big bedlam, that they themselves 
had all been money-mad, and that their master mind 
was a mind cracked. 

Some of the outside speculators remained in Elcott, 
stranded. Among them was that early inspirer of the 
boom, the Antelope Hotel guest. ‘To-day he grubs his 
living. with spade and hoe, out of a three-acre lot, all 


that is left him from the wreck. In his honest poverty 
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he makes a clean breast of his part in the boom. 
‘*These old Elcott people,’’ he is wont to say, ‘‘ we 
regarded as unprogressive. But were they? They had 
homes and all the good and true and right things that 
the word home implies. ‘They trusted one another. 
lew were corrupted by riches and none knew poverty. 
They had advanced in social virtues. But we came 
and taught them commercial deviltries. We inspired 
them besides with a wicked discontent ; we led them 
to overrate wealth, and brought them to regard rich 
rascals and rich fools as the best citizens. Well, we've 
all got our reward. I exhausted a credit 1 was years 
and years building up. I misled my Eastern friends 
who trusted me with their money, and now I have little 
left either in means or reputation. Few got anything 
out of the boom finally. While it lasted everybody was 
betting more and more heavily, all were waiting for the 
colossal jackpot to be got at by hanging on—only to 
find it empty when it broke.”’ 

Stark ruin was left in the wake of the boom in every 
quarter of the town. Fire or flood could hardly have 
wrought greater ravage. ‘The decline in lot values on 
the main streets was fully nine-tenths. ‘The vacant lot 
‘‘additions’’ that had sprung up in every direction 
about the suburbs again became ‘‘ acre property,’’ worth 
less than it had been twenty years before, because car- 
rying a burden of heavy taxes. To thisday many of the 
public buildings, as well as business blocks, stand unfin- 
ished. Among them are the magnificently planned 
new city hall, yet a ragged half-story in granite ; four 
new churches, not one of them under roof ; and ‘‘ Elcott 
College,’ its first-story walls looming up on a bare hill 
a mile from town, a dreary monument to soaring ambi- 
tion. The Mews suspended--that is, passed out of 
existence ; the Sw, again but a weekly, has its plant 
mortgaged. ‘The elegant offices in the opera-house 
block are occupied as living rooms by Italian laborers 
The Hotel Vendome is closed. Houses built to rent 
for fifty dollars a month bring but five, their tenants, 
usually unemployed, barely able to pay that. Most 
melancholy sight of all are the numerous pretty 
suburban dwellings now tenantless. Many of them, 
long and fondly foreplanned by heads of families, were 
to be loved homes. These deserted buildings are fall- 
ing into decay, the doors and windows boarded up or 
broken. Their fences are going—pickets missing or 
whole panels lying upon the earth. The grounds are 
neglected—vines and plants running wild, and dust and 
dead leaves littering the porch steps and piazzas; 
time’s mockery of fair hopes now blasted. 

The city’s concrete sidewalks are out of repair, and 
its asphalt street pavements cracking and crumbling. 
Stock in the gas and electric light company—in ‘‘pub- 
lic utilities’? in general— pays not one-half of one 
per cent. The interest on the school-house bonds is 
unpaid. Miles of the street railway has been taken up, 
and on what is left cars run only once in thirty minutes. 

Worse than the existing ruin is the impossibility, not 
only of rapid recuperation, but of the restoration of 
Elcott’s lost primitive advantages. Burdensome taxes 
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threaten every poor houseowner with the loss of his 
home. Before the boom Elcott had the prestige of a pos- 
sible future; since the boom both capital and labor have 
avoided the town as over-exploited, discredited, dead. 

No one can contemplate the ruins in Klcott without 
being startled and disturbed. In recalling the disasters 
that have overtaken modern cities, and how these cities 
came out of their trials in triumph, the thoughtful 
will see that they were aided by progressive conditions. 
Paris buoyantly recovered from the devastations of war 
because she was capital of an industrious nation. Chi- 
cago rose hopefully after its fire because confident of a 
glorious future. But Elcott’s hopeless state depicts 
other conditions. Elcott reminds us of ancient cities 
Thebes and Paestum; of Rome itself—-which died with 
adeclining civilization. Bad moralskilledthem. Bad 
morals, public and economic sins that destroyed indi- 
vidual honor and manhooc, weakened and finally 
killed the nations that gave those cities life. 

Elcott was immoral, financially. Its boomers were 
falsifiers; and from them to the community there 
spread a general habit of unveracity. Its citizens 
became gamblers ; and the fever of the play unseated 
their reason. ‘They worshiped gold ; and hence dis- 
paraged labor. They abandoned the homely doctrines 
of fair reward for honest toil; and took up with the 
maxims of the dishonest and purse-proud who would 
have others toil for them. They overreached them- 
selves, calamitously. 

How far will the causes that laid Elcott low carry 
their direful consequences in this country? Are our 
forces of construction to continue stronger than the 
forces of destruction, which grow more and more evi- 
dent? 

Is Elcott’s fate no more than a warning, which will 
be heeded, or is it a forerunner of the doom awaiting 
awhole nation whose commercial morals of to-day and 
of a generation ago stand in illuminative contrast ? 





Chinese Tailors’ Strike in Shanghai. 
BY FUSATARO TAKANO. 

Least of all had I expected to see in my last few 
weeks’ sojourn in China an impressive phenomenon 
of an advanced industrial warfare, known as an inher- 
ent disease of civilization, viz: a strike, in that remote 
part of the world where the ray of civilization still 
lacks its full penetration. ‘True, there were many 
instances of feeble and weaker classes resisting the 
tyranny of their superior classes in the history of Chi- 
nese industries. Individual complaints and personal 
resistances there certainly were. But never have | 
thought that I should witness such a well-organized, 
well-disciplined, stubbornly-contested strike, in its 
every aspect similar to that in America or Europe, as 
the tailors’ strike in Shanghai, which occurred in the 
latter part of October last and continued for eight 
days. 

To summarize the important features of the event: 

Those who struck were two thousand Chinese tailors 
engaged in the European trade under Chinese employ- 


ers. The workshops are generally situated behind 
stores where daily meals are served, and some of the 
clerks lodge there at night, and where the regular 
Chinese filth is in abundance, thus bringing them to 
the dead level of the sweating shops in the United 
States. That being the general custom of Chinese 
living, they did not complain on this point. 

What they complained of was that the meals, which 
are furnished by the employers, were too scanty. They 
wanted more rice, more pork and more fish. They 
also demanded that their wages should be increased. 
Upon refusal of these demands they went out. During 
eight days following, not one of the hand machines was 
running in all the Chinese tailor shops in the city. 
Meantime, resorts to bribery and threats of personal 
vengeance were made by the employers; municipal and 
judicial influences were brought to bear; leaders were 
arrested, tried and sentenced, some of them flogged 
and imprisoned for several days, and others were 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. The strikers 
gave this no heed, and their determination became 
still firmer. Finally, the employers gave in, conced- 
ing every point. 

The resultant conditions of this victorious strike 
are, they will receive forty-five Mexican cents, about 
25 centsof American money, per day of eight working 
hours, instead of 30 cents as before. Expenditures for 
their meals are raised from three Mexican dollars per 
month for each hand to five Mexican dollars, about 
$2.60 of American money. Night workers are to be 
paid double price. 

To me the strike itself is a wonder, but the success 
of the strike is still more surprising. The conditions 
that surrounded the strikers before the strike were 
most unfavorable for such an attempt. The only 
thing that was in their favor was that the time the 
blow was dealt was the busiest time of the season. 
This meant a great deal for the strikers. Yet, this 
advantage was fully offset by the non-existence of any 
sort of a fund to sustain the strikers during the 
struggle. Indeed, those tailors who went out had 
not only to fight the tyranny of their employers, but 
struggled at the same time against hunger and pri- 
vation. The day they struck they parted with their 
work and every means of their daily subsistence. 
Their precedent conditions had not allowed them to 
save any portion of their earnings. So hard was 
their livelihood that a great many of them could not 
await the time of their monthly pay day, but had to 
draw every day a part of their daily wages, in order 
to keep their families from hunger. Under such cir- 
cumstances there certainly was no opportunity for 
them to save for atime of adversity. This lack of 
funds meant the lack of the best weapon to win and 
was the cause of much anxiety. Stijl they had no 
time to meditate. With hunger closely following 
their heels and driven by the growing prospect of 
coming winter, it was only left for them to strike, no 
matter whether they had any means to sustain them- 
selves during the contest or not. In the face of such 
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difficulties they fought and won—won a magnificent 
victory. 

But, how did they happen to win? Was it because, 
as it will naturally be supposed, the city of Shanghai 
being the most civilized place in China, furnished the 
necessary impetus to the strikers? In other words, 
was it not the influence of civilization that inspired the 
strike and overcame the difficulties? I think not. True, 
Shanghai, in her outward appearance, is most civil- 
ized. The cleanliness of her streets, even where Chi- 
nese mostly inhabit, might give some lessons to Col. 
Waring, of New York City. Her water works and gen- 
eral sanitary conditions are very commendable. But 
that is all. If you will advance a step forward from 
these clean streets into a house, where Chinese live, 
you will be greeted by foul odors and filth, the regular 
barbaric living condition of the Chinese people, in 
such a contrast with the clean streets that you cannot 
help uttering words of disappointment. In short, there 
is nothing visible that presents any advanced state of 
living. Whatever may have been said about civiliza- 
tion in China, I am convinced that so-called western 
civilization in China is, so far, a failure. Nor is this 
a very strange assertion, since almost all past efforts to 
civilize the Chinese have been limited to elevation of 
mental and moral condition, neglecting utterly their 
material condition, the very foundation of civilization, 
upon which rest moral and mental advancement. In 
this connection, we claim with much pride that we are 
the champions of opening the way to the true and 
most powerful means of civilization in China, in that 
we have gained a right, as a result of the war, to estab- 
lish factories, which have most wholesome influences 
in advancing the material condition of the people. 
Having such a view in my mind, I can hardly admit 
that the influence of civilization has inspired and car- 
ried the tailors’ strike through to its beneficial result. 

There is, however, a most potent factor in this affair 
that will give a wholly different aspect to this won- 
derful phenomenon. 

Among many characteristics of Chinese people we 
find one which has a firm grip upon them, especially 
among the ignorant people. I refer to the Chinese 
characteristic of solidarity and fraternity. Socially 
speaking, Chinese people are one of the most suscep- 
table to united action. Among people in China, and 
those who live abroad, social organizations are numer- 
ous, and some of them are very powerful. The Six 
Companies among Chinese in the United States, and 
Ko-Ro-Kwai among southern Chinese, are conspicu- 
ous examples. The former had power and influence 
to resist the passage of the exclusion act at an early 
period in the House of Congress of the United States; 
the latter very nearly succeeded in an attempt to 
overthrow the reigning dynasty. 

Who knows what an important role this character- 
istic has played in the tailors’ strike? Though they 
may have lacked of a distinct labor organization, and 
of afund, solidarity and fraternity as their charac- 
teristics, and driven by necessity this characteristic 
(leveloping to its full sway, there hardly needed in the 


occasion any fear of defeat. In union there is strength ! 
No wonder that those ignorant Chinese tailors have 
achieved such a phenomenal success. Unity! Soli- 
darity! It even blesses such an uncivilized people as 
Chinese! Then, why not Americans and Europeans ! 
Those who keep away from unions in civilized countries 
would do well to follow the example of the Chinese tailors, 
Tokio, Japan, Dee. 15, 1895. 


eo! 


Our Unfair List. 

In order to more closely draw the attention of 
organized labor to the products upon our unfair list, 
the several unions concerned have furnished a brief 
sketch outlining the cause of the difficulties and the 
progress that has been made. ‘The reports show, in 
almost all cases, that the work has proven effective, 
and the deduction is easily drawn that it will be abso- 
lutely so just as soon as all members realize that the bat- 
tle which these unions are waging deeply concerns all. 
Secretaries are requested to give the following atten- 
tion and endeavor to secure a reprint in craft papers: 

Ottenberg Bros,., Cigars, New York, 
PRINCIPAL BRANDS: 
CHAUNCEY DEPEw, O. B. PLUNGER, 
MOUNTAIN ROSE, N. Y. PERFECTO, 
HAZEL KIRKE, PARTITA, 

Firm reduced wages February, 1892, and six hundred 
men struck. Wages paid at the present are the lowest 
in this city. Goods were sold in every section of the 
country. At present are sold in the west, especially in 
Utah, Montana, the Dakotas and Missouri, also Texas, 
and I believe they can be found in other sections. Have 
received considerable assistance from unions through- 
out the country. We can be effectively assisted by 
union men visiting dealers. They have reduced their 
force from 600 to less than 100, and they are not now 
employed half the time. This firm sent for our com- 
mittee a number of times and wanted to settle, but they 
would not pay our scale of wages, and the fight still 
goes on. One more effort on the part of organized 
labor and they will be compelled to surrender to the 





union. DANIEL HARRIS, 
Secretary New York Label Committee, C. 1. t 
American Tobacco Company. 
Plug. Smoking. Cigarettes. 


GAIL & Ax Navy, DuKE’'s CAMEO, 
NEWSBOY, HONEST LONG Court, SWEET CAPORAL, 
PIPER HEIDSICK, DUKE’'s MIXTURE, CYCLE. 
SOMETHING Goop, IVANHOE, 
SEAL OF NORTH CAROLINA, 

Atrustconcern. Discharged men for joining union, 
and disunited the Jas. G. Butler factory on securing 
control, In their eastern cigarette factories it is said 
they pay as low as three cents per hour. The St. Louis 
factory has rules similar to a state prison. Workers 
are not allowed to go out to their meals. Their goods 
are sold universally. We are receiving a great deal of 
assistance from organized labor, and we have positive 
evidence sales are falling off. Their drummers say 
they had no idea organized labor was so strong; and 
the fight is but of recent origin. Our label also is 
growing rapidly. kK. Lewis EVANS, 
Secretary of the National Tobacco Workers Union, 


BATTLE AX, 


American Biscuit Co, and U. S, Baking Co. 
Cause of American Biscuit Co. trouble: Lockout in 
the shop of Aldrich & Bremmer, Chicago, who refused 
to recognize the union. Aldrich & Bremmer are a 
branch of the company. U. S. Baking Co. trouble is 
due to the refusal of the company to recognize the 
organization, The company is openly defying the 
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Union, in Indianapolis, through Parrott & Taggart; in 
Pittsburgh, through S. S. Marvin; in Cincinnati, 
through Muth & Langsdon, and in Buffalo, through 
the Vienna Model; and Smith & Collins are still wag- 
ing a bitter warfare against what they consider an 
unjust interference of the union with the conduct of 
their business. 

2. The wages paid by both companies varies in 
accordance with local conditions. Asarule, it is from 
two to four dollars below the union scale. 

3. Our scale also varies to suit local conditions, the 
—— being $17 for ovenworkers and $14 for bench- 
hands. 

4. Goods of both companies are sold in New York, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois, 
Missouri, Minnesota, Kansas, Wisconsin and Michigan. 

5. The assistance given to usso far has been meager, 
lacking as we do sufficient means. 

HENRY WEISMANN, 
Secretary Bakers and Confectioners International Union, 





Last India Matting Co., Piqua, O. 


Cause of trouble: A sweeping reduction in wages, 
which were already outrageously low. Goods are sold 
by: 

BeRRY & Son, Akron, O. 

J. V. FARWELL, Chicago, Il. 
STERLING & WELSH, Cleveland, O. 
OHN E. Lewis, Louisville, Ky. 
MCDONALD, SPARKS, STEWART & CO, Rouse, Ga, 
D. P. Erwin & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
FELIX & MARLIN, Chicago, Il. 

JOHN TISNEYER, St. Louis, Mo. 

SAMUEL CoUPLEs, St. Louis, Mo. 
LowREY & GOEBLE, Cincinnati, O. 

F. SALOSHIN, Covington, Ky. 

A. J. NAMM, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

THE Bazaar, Chicago, Ill. , 


If committees from the central bodies would wait 
upon these concerns, it would have good effect. The 
firm has an office at 28 South William street, New 
York City, where the goods are sold as a New York 
product. Goods are being sent back regularly. 

ROBERT J. SMITH, 
President Mat Makers Union No, 6577. 





Clothiers. 
DAUBE, COHEN & Co, Jos. BIEFELD & Co, 
CLEMENT, BANE & Co. F. SIEGEL & BROs. 
ROCHESTER CLOTHIERS’ EXCHANGE. 

The impositions practiced in Rochester so stirred 
up the tailors that a general strike occurred in August, 
1895, and lasted ten weeks, The tailors voluntarily 
left the city rather than submit and were taken care 
of by other unions, since when many leading dealers 
from all parts of the country have withdrawn their 
trade. 

Daube, Cohen & Co. and Clement, Bane & Co., of 
Chicago, caused a strike of the cutters employed be- 
cause of an attempt to reduce wages and increase the 
hours. These two firms entered into a combination 
with other firms to destroy the unions of the trade. 
Clement, Bane & Co. is one of the firms mentioned 
in the New York //era/d of Oct. 21, 1894, as handling 
convict-made goods from Sing Sing. It was shown by 
this exposure that an extensive system of manufactur- 
ing in competition with fair labor had -been carried on 
while small pox and other diseases prevailed in prison. 
The strike is still on. The firm managed to employ 
clothing cutters of other cities and formed an assem- 
bly of the K. of L. The union rate of wages for the 
clothing cutters of Chicago is $20 to $24 per week for 
eight hours’ work per day. 

he trouble with the cloak mianufacturers, Jos. 
Biefeld and F. Siegel & Bros., of Chicago, originated 
through a strike of the cutters for union conditions 
about three years ago and is still unsettled. The firm 
of Daube, Cohen & Co. and Clement, Bane & Co. have 


obtained a temporary injunction restraining the Dis- 
trict Council of Chicago from issuing circulars. The 
case is now pending. This cannot interfere, however, 
with the general office, which is located in New York 
City, where the courts have upheld our right to issue 
such circulars. 

The goods of all these manufacturers are sold to 
retailers throughout the United States. The results 
have been fairly effective so far, as many of the retail 
dealers have withdrawn trade when notified, and espe- 
cially when waited upon by committees from the local 
unions. The unions could greatly assist us, however, 
by sending committees to visit all the clothiers and 
cloak dealers in their respective localities, callin 
attention to the fact that organized working people onl 
their friends will not patronize any dealers -handling 
such goods. HENRY WHITE, 

Creneral Sec’y of the United Garment Workers of America. 





Studebaker Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
CARRIAGES AND WAGONS, 


The cause of trouble with the Studebaker Bros. 
Manufacturing Co. was the enforcement of the nine- 
hour day, which was granted by 164 firms. The wages 
paid were from $8 to $15 per week of sixty hours (are 
now less), The highest rate is paid only to one or two 
of each department. 

No scale of wages is fixed by the union. 

Their vehicles are sold all over the country. Every 
user of vehicles of any description could assist us by 
refusing to buy the product of this firm and ask their 
dealer to keep only such vehicles for sale as bear the 
union label, which is on the seat of every union-made 
vehicle Cuas. A. BAUSTIAN, 

Sec.- Treas, Carriage and Wagon Workers Int, Union. 





Royal Mantel and Furniture Co,, Rockford, 711, 


On July 1, 1896, a to per cent cut in wages was 
made, and an agreement had to be signed to allow the 
company to hold another 20 per cent, to be paid at its 
option ; also compelled to rent their houses at higher 
rates. Cabinet-makers finally received from $14 to 
$35 per month ; finishers, 8 to 1o cents per hour. Of 
the 20 per cent. deducted the company owed the men 
from two to three months’ wages. Men organized 
and demanded this money; were refused. Furniture 
Workers Union No. 79 then interfered. The firm 
paid down half the amounts and made arrangements 
to pay in full. It was also agreed that none of the 
committeemen should be discharged. This was soon 
violated. Union insisted on reinstatement, and strike 
followed. 

Goods sold universally, in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois 
particularly. Full information on how to help us can 
be had by addressing headquarters at 146 West Madi- 
son street, Chicago. The central labor unions of 
Cleveland, Toledo, Baltimore and Newark have done 
us good service. Many carloads of goods have been 
returned. Tuos. I. Kipp, 

General Secy Amalgamated Wood Workers Int, Union, 





Kipp Bros., Milwaukee, Wis, 
MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDS, FEATHERS. 


The cause of the strike was they discharged three 
of the men for joining our union, and frequent reduc- 
tion of wages, which were 30 to 4o per cent. less than 
in Chicago and other union shops. The goods are 
sold to the furniture trade. We have been assisted 
with small donations from local trade unions for a 
short time. We can be more effectively assisted by 
notifying the unions in Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Iowa, Minrfesota and Wisconsin. The effect has been 
disastrous to Kipp Bros, Fraternally yours, 

Joun Conroy, Sec’y. 
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Breweries, 
ENGLISH SYNDICATE, St. Louis. 
CONRAD SCHREIER, Sheboygan, Wis. 
FISCHER MALTING Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
BERGNER & ENGEL AND BALZ, Philadelphia, I’a. 
Geo, EHRET, New York. 
DEUSCHER MALTING Co, Hamilton, 0. 


Cause of the trouble: All our members locked out 
on October 23, 1893, by all St. Louis breweries, except 
the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association and the 
Wm. J. Lemp Brewing Co., because they refused to 
give up their organization. The wages paid are con- 
siderably lower than the union scale, which is $14, 
$15 and $16 per week for ten hours. The goods are 
sold in the states of Missouri, Illinois, lowa and Texas, 
largely, and smaller quantities in Indiana, Kansas and 
Louisiana. A great number of organizations have 
assisted us in good shape, but a large number have 
failed to do so, especially in St. Louis. 

The Syndicate has closed three breweries and lost 
on its sales, since 1893, 180,000 barrels. It and the 
saloonkeepers tried to use the courts against the dis- 
tribution of our literature, but failed. 

The boycott against Pfaff’s beer is now unnecessary, 
as the brewery workmen of Boston are about to amal- 
ygamate with us. 

Bergner & Engel and Balz Breweries, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., through the efforts of their saloonkeepers, 
arrested four of our members, and two were prose- 
cuted under the conspiracy law and convicted, and 
sentenced to three months in prison. 

While the Gutsch Brewing Co., of Sheboygan, Wis., 
has since the formation of our local Union, No. 59, 
always recognized the union rules, Conrad Schreier 
constantly refused to do this, and never employed a 
union man. ‘The wages he pays are not according to 
the scale. Schreier’s beer is sold in Sheboygan and 
vicinity, while he ships his malt in all directions of the 
country, sometimes under the name of another firm. 
Therefore, it is very difficult to trace its sale. 

The Fischer Malting Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., refuses 
to pay living wages for one of the most unhealthy and 
hardest labors, lasting from October to May each year 
only. The maltsters are compelled to work during 
this season seven days a week, and thirteen to fifteen 
hours a day, for the most unreasonable wages, from $7 
to $9 aweek. Through these Chinese wages, it is very 
easy for these firms to succeed competing against 
the union malt houses of the country. If we are sup- 
ported we will remove one of the ge obstacles in 
the way of our national union to bring about a thor- 
ough organization of the malt workers. 

The trouble with the Deuscher Malting Co., of Ham- 
ilton, O., is caused by the very same circumstances as 
those against the Fischer Malting Co., of Buffalo. 

The trouble with George Ehret, of New York, is 
caused by a lockout of all members of our national 
union since 1888, and refusal to give employment to 
union men or recognize union rules. Goods are sold 
in New York and vicinity and the New England states. 

Our national union has used all possible means to 
get organized labor to abstain from the use of this 
unfair product ; but especially in New York the mem- 
bers of labor organizations have not carried out their 
principles. 

We can be assisted by a decided appeal of the execu- 
tive board of the American Federation of Labor to the 
labor organizations of New York and vicinity and 
those of the New England States to do their duty. 

Cuas. F. BECHTOLD, 

Secretary National Union of the United Brewery Workmen, 





S, F. Hess & Co., Cigars, Rochester, N. Y. 
March 28, 1888, union received communication from 
firm that they could not make cigars with our mem- 
bers, unless we made some different arrangements. 
The firm had received assurance from the National 
Trades Assembly of Cigarmakers, K. of I,., they could 


manufacture cigars under another system at much less 
per thousand. Informed them that union could not 
make other arrangements ; they locked our men out. 
Applied to our international executive Loard for lock- 
out benefits, and we were sustained. After ten days 
they sent for men and put them to work ; worked for 
three weeks; then were informed they could take their 
tools away. That same night they sent for our shop 
collector and told him if the men would join the K. of 
I,., they could work again under the bunch-breaking 
and rolling system. ‘The next Monday a number were 
sent for and told the same story ; they were given till 
the following Thursday to decide. Union held a meet- 
ing and decided again to apply to the international 
executive board, and we were sustained in a lockout. 
That day appeared in this city Mr. Seningen, of Phil- 
adelphia, master-workman K. of L., National Assem- 
bly of Cigarmakers. Induced some suspended mem- 
bers, apprentices, girls and tramps to form K. of L,. 
assembly, the initiation fee being paid by the firm. 
Our union applied to Rochester central body for an 
investigation ; and committee having reported, the 
shop was declared unfair. The wages paid are from 
$4 to $5 for rolling a thousand cigars, and from $2 to 
$3 for breaking. Our bill of prices is from $8 to $15. 
The most of Hess’s goods are sold west; they do little 
business in Rochester. If noticed more in western 
states, the result would be more effective. 
THOs. J. NOLAN, 
Secretary Crgarmakers Union No, 5, 





Detroit Cigars, 

Detroit cigar manufacturers have run annex shops 
in which child labor has been employed. They 
did a tremendous business on the claim of having all 
union men in their shops, when in reality the union 
men were laid off and the children were kept working, 
as they only received one-half what they had to pay 
the union men and women. ‘The annex shops are sit- 
uated away from the union shops, but manufacture the 
same kind of cigars as the so-called union shops. We 
realized that our union men were being laid off or dis- 
charged, and we could also see that the bosses were 
trying to break our union. Therefore, we went out 
on the 4th day of June, 1895. 

Our local bill of prices is lower than any city in 
Michigan, rating from $7 to $16 per thousand. 

Goods are sold in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Utah, Colorado, Washington, 
Montana, and in fact all through the west. 

Some organizations have done nobly by us, both 
morally and financially. The fight has produced in 
our city a demand for nothing but label goods. If the 
other states would agitate the cause of the label, then 
these goods could not be sold. 

These questions are answered to the best of my abil- 
ity. I sincerely trust the workers will do some active 
work in our interest, for as long as these cigars sell 
outside our state the fight will continue. 

N. JACKSON, 

Cor. Sec'y Advisory Board Detroit Cigarmakers and Packers. 





Imperial Flour Mill Co , Duluth, Minn. 


DULUTH IMPERIAL. IMPERIAL, 
ZENITH, S. 

U.S. BosToNn, 
RED Doc, PRIMUS. 


Awarded their contract for barrels to a non-union 
concern, and fifty union coopers were thrown out of 
employment. Sell in Buffalo, Rochester, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, New York, Boston and other places, Mem- 
bers could help us if they would drop a postal when 
they see these Imperial brands on sale. It would, in 
fact, help us immensely. We have received but little 
aid from outside parties, but we believe some good has 
been accomplished. W. I Grout, 

602 Garfield Ave,, Duluth, Minn, Sec y Coopers Union Now 5 

oo 
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JW. Losse Tailoring Co,, St. couis, Mo 


Cause of trouble: Losse would not recognize our 
union. Wages paid are from $5 to $8 for a suit. Our 
scale of prices was from $9 to $14. The goods are sold 
mostly in the west, south and southwest, but he has 
agents traveling all over the country. Have been 
assisted by the Trades and Labor Union of St. Louis, 
and by most of other unions in St. Louis. We can be 
assisted by advertising in all labor papers, especially in 
Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas and in Texas. 

The trouble has affected him a great deal in this 
city. At present most of their trade comes from the 
states I have named. ; 

The firm is at present running one of the greatest 


“sweat shops’ in the country. JOHN J. LISCHER, 
Secy Journeymen Tailors Union No 71, 





/lamilton-Brown Shoe Co,, St, Louis, Mo, 


In October, 1888, lasters went out against reduction 
of two cents per pair. From then to September, 1894, 
there have been at least nine strikes against reduc- 
tions by the non-unionists. In the spring of 1894 we 
organized the factory secretly, and on the Tuesday 
after Labor Day another reduction was offered, and 
the men refused to accept. In 1888 we got ten cents 
per pair for lasting kid shoes with patent leather tip ; 
to-day this firm pays three cents per pair or 70 per 
cent. reduction since 1888. Is it any surprise that the 
3,500 shoeworkers of St. Louis can only average $1 
per day according to the labor commissioner's statis- 
tics. This firm’s goods are extensively sold in the 
southwest, northwest and west. In the states of Texas, 
Arkansas, Wyoming and Indian territories they have 
a large trade. 

Injunctions were issued against all the active mem- 
bers of the union restraining them from even walk- 
ing the streets where the factory is. I myself got 
one. Had not these injunctions been issued we would 
have won the strike. We have been assisted by the 
members of the A. F. of L. and independent organiza- 


tions to a great extent. E. M. BANNISTER, 
For the Boot and Shoe Workers Union, 


Mesker Bros., St. Louis, Mo, 
Tin, Correrk, GALVANIZED IRON AND ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON WORKS, 

In 1891, the Tin, Sheet Iron and Cornice Workers 
Union, of St. Louis, went on strike for eight hours. 
Mesker Bros. fought the strike, and discharged all 
union men. They also organized the bosses of St. 
Louis, and paid all expenses. They refused to arbi- 
trate. The other bosses generally recognized the 
union. Mesker Bros. pay the lowest wages in town, 
from $1.25 to $2.50 per day, of ten hours. Our scale 
is from $2 to $3 per day, of eight hours. 

Products are sold principally in the south, south- 
west, west and considerably east. We have received 
no assistance outside of St. Louis. Most of the unions 
indorsed our action; also, the Trades and Labor Union 
and Building Trades Council. All building trades 
unions in the country should refuse to handle Mesker 
Bros. goods. They make cornices, galvanized iron 
fronts and all work in the sheet metal line. Mesker 
Bros. are opposed to organized labor in any form, and 
have fought it as hard as capital can. 

HENRY C. BERGMEIER, 
Sec’y Tin, Sheet Jron and Cornice Workers Union No. 36, 
elrena, Pilot, Republic, 

The Arena is printed by Pinkham & Co., Boston, a 
non-union concern. ‘To narrate the efforts made by 


the Typographical Union to unionize it during the 
past two years would occupy much space. The Fed- 


eration was appealed to at Denver, and went so far as 
to commission a member of the executive council to 
wait in person upon the 4rena management, but the 
same results followed. At the recent New York con- 
vention the action of the Typographical Union was 
endorsed. 

The Pi/ot and Kepudlic are being pressed hard by 
the organized labor a'l over the country. 

CHAS. G. WILKINS, 
Organizer of International Typographical Union, 





Hopedale Manufacturing Co. 


Cause of trouble: Breaking of agreement by super- 
intendent. Wages paid are not more than 50 or 60 
per cent of scale. The product, elastic gorings for 
shoes, is sold mostly in Massachusetts, through agents. 

THOMAS POLLARD, 
Sec'y Elastic Goring Weavers Amalgamated Association, 





Harding & Todd, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Westboro, Mass, 
SHOEs. 


Cause of trouble: Discrimination against union 
men; lock-out. Goods sold generally. Bryan Hard- 
ing was one of thirty labor representatives in the 
Massachusetts House, and voted against the ten-hour 
bill. He was also the direct cause of the great strike 
in Rochester in 189c, which broke five shoe unions. 
Call for the union stamp, to be found on sole of shoe. 

OHN F., Tosin, 
President Boot and Shoe Workers Union, 


Gould & Walker, 





Why We Unite. 
BY AUG. McCRAITH., 


We unite because we must. It is not a matter of 
sentiment, or charity; it is one of business. True, the 
blood tingles on beholding the brutalities of our indus- 
trial chaos, but while this is an incentive, it is not the 
foundation of our trade unionism. We are trade union- 
ists because there is no other agency that will secure 
for us good wages, a short workday, partial independ - 
ence in the present, and, sometime, we hope, complete. 

Nootheragency! A bold statement. Can we prove it? 

Problem: To secure the product of our labor, 

Not a school of economic thought, and there are 
many, but acknowledges the necessity of union to 
attain as well as union to hold when attained. One 
individual cannot lift ten hundred weight; ten indi- 
viduals can do so with ease. History avouches it. All 
evidence and experience make the claim of unity 
axiomatic. ; 

In this instance, then, a union of what? Of all 
classes? Landlords, bankers, lawyers, manufacturers, 
merchants, wageworkers, such as make up a political 
party? No; the first two exploit us—we cannot unite 
with them. The third is a tool of patronage, on sale; 
he will ‘‘tear a passion to rags’’ for pelf,—he, too, we 
must exclude. The fourth and fifth, fellow-sufferers 
of ours, with them we would combine against the first; 
but they will not. They think they can get more by 
keeping us, their patrons, down. Are we left, then, 
to unite with our fellow-wageworkers ? 

But wait! We overlook the professions—1inisters, 
physicians, scholars, editors. Capable men! Intelli- 
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gent, conversant, select! But, with creditable excep- 
tions, lukewarm followers; not leaders. Men of bottled 
opinions. 

So,—wageworkers! And they? Robbed, deceived, 
damned! Scoffed at, shot at, jailed! Unanimous, of 
course? Men of similar ideas, purposes and means? 
Hardly. Rather, men of vastly different ideas, pur- 
poses and means, to be similarized in action. Men 
—honest, dishonest, noble, mean, progressive, tardy, 
commanding, resisting, liberal, dogmatic, heretical, 
orthodox, ignorant, enlightened, radical, conservative. 
Opinions, all shades. A union of ‘‘all sorts and con- 
ditions of men.’’ 

Manifestly, it is impossible to unite these on any 
composite program. As well talk of an equilibrium 
of faculties, as Andrews puts it, despite the law of indi- 
viduality. Impossible in any event but for—self inter- 
est. The powerful lever of mutual want, the product 
of their labor. There is no diversity of opinion on this. 
To secure it they will combine on certain methods 
within certain limits. Such methods must necessarily 
be simple, and the limits narrow, but not incapable of 
expansion. They will not be as narrow as the narrow- 
est, nor as broad asthe broadest. They will be average, 
with an upward tendency, due to the education which 
must follow exchange of ideas and contact. The stan- 
dard will be continually advanced by the dishonest 
yielding to the honest, in deference to that natural 
law, the sense of right; the enlightened will elevate 
the ignorant; the bark of the radical, answered by 
the growl of the conservative, will modify both ; the 
arbitrary, the resisting, heretic and orthodox, will tem- 
porarize, agree to disagree on cherished views and work 
oncommon ground. Any attempt to overstep this limit 
by force will result in lukewarmness, will break the 
bond of union. Conscience will go on strike. 

(I venture to say that had it been possible to enforce 
all the resolutions adopted by the trade union we would 
have ‘‘all sorts and conditions’’ of organizations. As it 
is, the individual is partially contented by his protest). 

The maximum of organization, of ‘‘universal variety 
in unity,’’ can only be secured by the minimum of 
coercion ; and no matter what the organization may 
be, it can accomplish but little without numerical 
strength. The mass will rule despite tangents. Such 
is the liberty of society. That is not progress which 
breaks from the mass because of its tardiness. It may 
be magnificent, courageous, but it is not war. Sooner 
or later the retreat must be made. The folly of such 
is apexed when they attack the masses of their fellow- 
sufferers, as do some anarchists, state socialists and 
others. The most they can do is to disrupt, defeat 
union, and then later, when wiser and exploded, get 
off the union track, or back into the fold and teach, if 
their foolhardiness has not discounted their useful- 
ness. This ability to break should only be exercised 
when coercion is attempted. 

So, then, we must have union, which must be numeri- 
cally strong, which must be of average desire, and 
which will be educational, flexible and hence progres- 
sive. Such is the highest form of organization that 
man can achieve, built upon common ground, along 


which its pathway must be traced ; and such is the 
Trade Union. 

We will secure the product of our labor by the pro- 
gressive trade union. 

Trade unions are progressive? Yes; both progres- 
sive and slow. Slow because they have the mass to 
educate, and progressive because of their education. 
During the past decade the trade union has found 
“common ground’’ upon many new ideas. Whether 
they are all correct or not we will not now discuss. 
Suffice it to say, they evidence flexibility, expansion 
and the progressive tendency. Such are: nationali- 
zation of what are thought to be inevitable monopo- 
lies, mines, railroads, telephones, telegraph ; munici- 
palization of street cars, light, water; abolition of land 
monopoly; abolition of money monopoly; direct legis- 
lation; Australian ballot, and others. All of these 
has the trade union endorsed and advocated, showing 
conclusively its limits are not fixed, and that it is 
ready—must adopt that which is acceptable to its 
members. Its present aims and methods are well 
known ; it will adopt others just as soon as the educa- 
tion it so widely disseminates levels down the hills 
and fills up the gaps in the minds of its members. Its 
possibilities are bounded only by lack of knowledge 
and the non-unionist. No criticism of the trade union 
can be made that does not apply to the whole working 
class. When the time arrives that results can be 
achieved by new methods, they will not be new to the 
trade union. 

And this is why we unite. 

aianiddaaniidiatilinns 
The Harmony of Interests. 
BY WM. HOLMES. 

Among the many absurd fictions with which the 
possessors of wealth have ever sought to hoodwink 
the victims of their craft and greed, the producers, 
the fiction of harmony of interests is pre-eminent. 
This specious plea has been constantly put forth, not 
only by capitalists, but by most political economists 
as an excuse for continuing the system of economical 
brigandage known as the wage system. And because 
it has been so many times reiterated, and, until 
recently, seldom questioned, and apparently for no 
other reason, it has come to be generally believed. 
So strong, indeed, has become this belief that even 
the workers themselves, manifestly the only suf- 
ferers by reason of continuing the fiction, with few 
exceptions, accept it as a maxim, and question its 
truth no more than they do the diurnal motions of the 
earth or the existence of the polar regions. And yet 
this fiction is so evidently absurd that we can but 
wonder it ever for a moment found acceptance in the 
brains of intelligent people. It will not even bear the 
test of comparatively superficial criticism. Submitted 
to the process of analytical reasoning it crumbles and 
dissolves into the noxious elements which gave it 
birth, viz.: fraud, cruelty and insatiable greed. 

The harmony of interests between capitalists and 
laborers (which is really what is meant when the terms 
capital and labor are used in this connection) is of the 
same nature as the “harmony of interests’? which 
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exists between the serpent and the bird, the flea and 
the dog, the hawk and the chicken, the highwayman 
and the traveler. The capitalist charms his victims by 
his promises and blandishments, be fastens his merci- 
less teeth and claws into their quivering bodies; he 
sucks from them the life fluid and spurns their blood- 
less carcasses; he robs them of their substance and 
leaves their famished bodies to rot by the roadside. 
et those who think the arraignment unjust look well 
about them. . 

What is implied by the term ‘“‘harmony?’’ Does it 
not mean a just adaptation of parts to each other, con- 
cord, unity of interest? Is not peace a primal requi- 
site to its condition? Can there be harmony between 
persons, factions, classes or nations having adverse 
interests, conflicting opinions or contrary desires? 
The thing is impossible. Neither can there be har- 
mony between those who possess all wealth, yet pro- 
duce it not, and the producers of all wealth, who pos- 
sess it not. 

Come with me to one of our modern “hives of 
industry.’’ Almost any of them will do. Here isa 
sash, blind and door factory, employing two hundred 
men and boys—‘‘hands,"’ they are euphoniously 
called, probably because they are not expected to 
develop brains in the treadmill existence common to 
our modern factories. We pay no attention to the 
sign, ‘‘ Positively No Admittance,’’ which confronts us 
at the door, except to wonder at the ‘‘ harmony’’ of 
a system which has to be promoted by the employment 
of wooden watch dogs. Entering, we find ourselves 
within a large room, where perhaps fifty men and 
boys are employed in sawing lumber, running match- 
ing, mortising, planing and grooving machines, carry- 
ing lumber, etc. Belts, pulleys, swiftly revolving 


saws and knives in every direction. On inquiry we - 


learn that such is the ‘‘ harmony of interests’? between 
the owners of the plant and the ‘‘ hands’’.that no pro- 
tection is afforded the latter against injuries by the 
machinery; that, as a consequence, loss of fingers, 
hands and arms is an almost daily occurrence ; that 
this ‘‘harmony’’ is further promoted by docking the 
the mutilated employes for lost time in caring for and 
nursing their injuries, and by discharging them alto- 
gether when the wounds prove so serious as to inca- 
pacitate them from performing their allotted tasks. 
Again, we learn that this valuable lesson of ‘‘ harmony 
of interests’’ is taught the docile slaves of this capitalis- 
tic treadmill, by paying able-bodied men, many of them 
having families to support, commonly called ‘‘rousta- 
bouts,”’ less than a dollar a day, whilesthe company 
which controls this aggregate of steel, iron and 
human machines declare an eight per cent quarterly 
dividend. This brings to our minds the manner in 
which Carlyle illustrated the ‘‘harmony’’ between 
capitalists and laborers in the address of Plugson, the 
manufacturer, to his workmen : 

‘Noble spinners! We have gained a hundred thous- 
and pounds, which is mine; three and sixpence daily 
was yours. Adieu, drink my health with this groat 
each, which I give you over and above.’’ 


Looking about us we see, posted in a wooden frame 
in a conspicuous place, a printed notice of rules gov- 
erning the establishment—or rather governing the 
slaves of the establishment, for the masters here, as 
well as in wider fields, are above and independent of 
laws. ‘There is a rule requiring employes to forfeit a 
week’s pay (which is kept back by the company) 
when leaving without notice. A rule that requires 
employes to pay for damaged or broken tools and for 
work injured or spoiled. A rule ‘‘docking’’ employes 
a quarter of a day if but five minutes late. A rule 
requiring employes to give ten days’ notice of demand 
for wages on leaving employment, and another com- 
pelling workmen to agree that the company may dis- 
charge its ‘‘hands’’ without notice or explanation, 
Strict rules against strikers, members of labor organi- 
zations and fomenters of discord. How well these cap- 
italists guard the ‘‘ harmony of interests!’’ In vain 
we look for a single rule binding upon the employ- 
ers. Each and every line of this code of laws is for the 
rigid government of one class only—the ‘‘ hands.” 
We may read plainly, between the lines of this notice : 
You are our slaves. Do our bidding docilely, 
patiently, uncomplainingly, and as long as we have 
use for you we will permit you, on our own terms, to 
exist. Prove captious, discontented and rebellious, 
and we will turn you out to starve. 

While we are lost in sad reflection upon the appar- 
ent incongruity of certain harmonious relations, we 
hear a great uproar. The foreman has left the room. 
The whilom docile slaves of the machines are amus- 
ing themselves by scuffling, dancing, throwing pieces 
of wood, shouting and laughing uproariously. At 
this fresh exhibition of the harmonious relations be- 
tween capitalists and laborers we indulge in more dis- 
agreeable speculations, when the whole matter is cut 
short by the blowing of the noon whistle. Instantly, 
as if the building were on fire and delay of a single 
second meant deadly peril, there is a wild scramble 
for coats and hats, a rush for the doors, and in another 
moment the room is empty, save for the few ‘‘hands’’ 
who are already eating their frugal dinner. The 
climax is reached. It is unnecessary to ascend to the 
floors above, where like conditions produce similar 
results. Tet us hasten from this scene of concord, 
this practical yet mild illustration of the beautiful 
harmony which is said to exist between capitalists and 
workers, Jet us go and cover our faces for very 
shame that we permit ourselves to be daily cajoled and 
year after year deluded by the monstrous lie, 

Workers, have I overdrawn the picture? You know 
Ihavenot. No, nor painted it half as black as the dis- 
mal reality too often shows. I might have told of the 
‘‘ harmony of interests’? which produce a Homestead, 
a Cour d’Alene, a Buffalo or an A. ‘R. U. and Pullman 
episode. I might picture to you the ‘‘ hands’’ of the 
Illinois Steel Company, tagged and numbered, and so 
burned, blistered and maimed into premature and 
unknown graves, sas name, savs home, sans property, 
sans everything. But in very kindness to your feel- 
ings and mine, I forbear. 
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THE EIGHT-HOUR WORK DAY 
INEVITABLE. 

As is well known, the New York convention 
of the American Federation of Labor decided 
to again make an effort to introduce and extend 
the eight-hour work day to a larger number 
of our fellow-workers, with the view of finally 
making that time limit of the day’s work a 
universal shibboleth of victory for the workers 
of our land. It seems to us that the time has 
passed when it is necessary to argue in favor of 
the introduction of the eight-hour work day. 
It is doubtful whether any really informed 
person would attempt to argue against the 
proposition for the shorter work day. The 
invention of machinery, the introduction of 
new forces to the application of wealth produc- 


tion, the division and sub-division of labor, 
the organization of corporation with corpora 
tion, all rendering the productivity of the 
employed laborer so great as to be the marvel 
of the age; the enervating influences that 
close application and working the nerves up to 
the fullest tension to keep with the ever increas- 
ing velocity of labor by machinery has entailed 
upon the workers, the large number of unem- 
ployed yet willing workers, appeal alike to the 
thinking, earnest people to find a solution to 
this great problem of the day. 

While we have no desire to cavil with the 
theorists of other schools of economic thought, 
there can be no question in the minds of any 
one but that a reduction in the hours of labor 
of the workers is demanded upon economic, 
social and moral grounds, is demanded to-day 
and cannot be put off to some day in the ‘‘sweet 
by and by.’’ 

Of course, we cannot say what degree of 
success will attend the general movement this 
year as the result of the decision arrived at, 
but we are confident that efforts will be made 
by our fellow-workers in many localities ; and 
the only question now is whether some of our 
national or international unions which have 
passed through so crucial a test as that of the 
recent industrial crisis will be in a position to 
make a demand all along the line. 

We shall ascertain soon the spirit prevailing 
in the organizations to make this effort and 
their readiness to lead in thea movement ; their 
willingness to be selected by the executive 
council of the American Federation of Labor, 
to make the demand, and, if necessary, to stand 
for its enforcement. 

But be the result at this moment what it may, 
there can be no question but what the history 
of successes in the labor movement of the past 
decades are on the side of the workers ; that, 
as they organize in masses in their respective 
trades and federate with their fellow-workers 
of other trades, the day of less hours of toil, 
with its humane results of relieving the bur- 
dens of the overworked and creating employ- 
ment for the workless, will have received a 
great momentum, and the day for its successful 
enforcement will soon be realized. 

The shorter work day will give the toilers 
millions of Aours of golden opportunities for 
physical, mental and moral improvement ; 
these, with better homes, better lives, result- 
ing from higher wages, giving an impetus to 
production and distribution, of industry and 
commerce, progress and human consideration 
for each, their rights, duties and happiness, it 
can receive in no other way. 

We expect that each worker will do his duty; 
that each union will push on the work to make 
ready to inaugurate the day of the wage- 
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earner’s full enjoyment of liberty, the full 
fruits of his labor, the day when he shall have 
less hours of labor and more of those things 
that contribute to make life worth living ; to 
make manhood nobler, womanhood more beau- 
tiful and childhood more happy; the day when 
man shall count his deeds as affecting his 
brother toiler equally as himself; when man’s 
inhumanity to man shall be a question of the 
past, when a really free and disenthralled peo- 
ple will view our era as comparatively barbar- 
ous and wonder why we have endured it so long. 

Workers of America, organize, unite for the 
work-day of eight hours, more happiness, 
more progress and more freedom. 


A PROTEST AGAINST MILITANCY. 


The United States Senate is now considering 
a bill introduced by Senator Lodge, of Massa- 
chusetts, appropriating $88,000,000 for coast 
defense, and incidentally many more millions 
for otherwise increasing .and improving the 
army and navy. In other words, under the 
mask of the jingo spirit inaugurated a few 
months ago the schemes of the capitalist, the 
monopolist class of the country, is bearing 
fruition in the shape of an increased army. 

We are free to say that we expected better 
things from Senator Lodge than a bill of that 
character. He mist know, as all students of 
history know, that peace is as essential to suc- 
cessful industry as air is to lung-breathing 
animals ; that the military spirit is dangerous 
to industry and commerce ; that militancy is 
inconsistent with ffee institutions; that an 
increase of our army or navy does not imply 
greater ability to assert our rights in the 
affairs which concern our people; that an 
effort to make militancy one of the chief, if 
not the chief, consideration among our people 
is giving the lie to the assertion that we live 
under a government resting upon the consent 
of the governed. 

Last December, when addressing the Central 
Labor Union in New York City, we called 
attention to the fact that it was our earnest 
judgment that the ‘‘ war message’’ was only 
a covert and first attempt of corporate wealth 
and its servants to increase the military power, 
to the detriment and injury of the masses of 
our country. 

Recognizitig this fact to be the condition of 
affairs, upon the day the bill came up for con- 
sideration in the United States Senate, we sent 
_ the following telegram to the Vice-President of 

the United States : 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 28, 1896. 
Hon, Adlai E. Stevenson, President United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The workers of our country recognize in Senator 

Lodge’s bill a covert attempt of corporate power to 


Overawe the masses. It is inconsistent with and dan- 
¥erous to free institutions. In the name of half mil- 


lion members, American Federation of Labor, I enter 
most emphatic protest against its passage. Please 
place before Senate. Samurtr, GompErs, President. 

To which we received the following reply: 

VICE PRESIDENT’S CHAMBER, } 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 29, 1896. j 
/fon, Samuel Gompers, Indianapolis, Ind - 

Dear Sir—Your telegram reached me last evening. 
It will be duly laid before the Senate when it convenes 
on Monday. There is no session of the Senate to-day. 
Your telegram will be referred to the committee hav- 
ing in charge the bill to which you refer. 

A. E. STEVENSON. 

We believe it the duty of every worker in the 
United States and every union throughout the 
country to send in their emphatic protests to 
Congress against the passage of any bill by 
which militancy is sought to be encouraged or 
by which the spirit of peaceful industry and 
commerce is or may be checked or hemmed in 
its development. We see so many of these 
conditions prevail in other countries ; we see 
the workers—the masses—crushed under the 
burden of enormous taxation to support the 
armies and navies, which, in turn, are used to 
crush out the spirit of liberty, independence, 
justice and right. There is no danger from 
any foe now or prospective from which we 
cannot fully protect and defend ourselves. In 
time of real need we, as citizens, are all sol- 
diers. It is the conscious fear of monopoly 
and capitalism of their wrong doing which 
makes such assinine or brutal exhibitions and 
propositions possible. The man who loves 
war is an enemy to the human race. 


THE MISTAKE OF A CRITIC. 


Recently the Hon. John D. Kernan, a mem- 
ber of the commission which investigated the 
Chicago railroad strike, delivered an address 
on ‘‘Labor’s Neglected Opportunities,’’ in 
which he—like many others—fell into the 
common error in reference to the labor move- 
ment, and criticised the trade unions rather 
severely for the failure, which he alleged, to 
take advantage of many opportunities that the 
trade unions have. ® 

There can be no question that Mr. Kernan, 
like many other sympathizers, or late converts 
to the justice of labor’s cause, sees or imagines 
he sees, where much greater benefits would 
result to labor from a particular course of 
action. He, like they, fails to comprehend 
and observe that the trade union movement of 
our country, although as large as it is, is yet 
practically in its infancy, and as a consequence 
cannot be expected to take such mature action 
as it unquestionably will when it has grown 
and become developed, and the workers of our 
country are more thoroughly enrolled within 
its ranks. 

It is scarcely within the truth when Mr. 
Kernan says that labor unions ‘‘ never present 
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their grievances”to the public or any tribunal 
in a way capable of comprehension.’’ If that 
were so, doubtless the commission of which 
Mr. Kernan was a member could never have 
reported so favorably and sympathetically as 
it did, 

It cannot be denied that the labor organiza- 
tions thus far have not kept records of a char- 
acter in comparison to that of the capitalist 
class, and, we are free to admit—yes, would 
advise—that there is considerable room for 
improvement, but it is also true that this defect 
is largely due tothe fact that the wage earners, 
when organizing, have scarcely been in a posi- 
tion to contribute liberally to their unions, in 
order that the salary of an officer could be 
paid whose duty it would be to record the hap- 
penings of a contest in which the union may 
become engaged, 

We are of the opinion that the criterion Mr. 
Kernan cites is scarcely a fair comparison to 
the general union movement. Undoubtedly 
the Pullman Company was in a position to 
record every detail of every day's happenings, 
while, too, it may be true that ‘‘ the American 
Railway Union kept only a few newspaper 
clippings for an account of the progress of the 
strike it had instituted,’’ but if Mr. Kernan’s 
experience had been larger and wider with the 
trade unions that have been in existence for a 
number of years, and which have recognized 
the necessity of contributing higher dues in 
order that the interests of the members might 
be better protected and advanced, we feel 
assured that his criticism would require modi- 
fication at his own hands. 

Nor is Mr. Kernan’s criticism upon another 
branch of trade union activity generous or 
fair. It may be true that some bills intro- 
duced for labor reform are crude in form, but 
they have usually been prepared by the best 
legal minds of the state or the country. The 
fact of the matter is, that when any real meas- 
ure in the interest of labor or the masses of the 
people is introduced, it is not the ‘‘ crude form’’ 
of the bill, but the fact that the fossilized rep- 
resentatives in the legislative halls who always 
look backward for musty precedents,and seldom 
forward for future benefits, have held the con- 
stitution to be so rigid that it would not admit 
of the adoption of the pronosed law. 

If Mr. Kernan were more intimately ac- 
quainted with the rea/ /asor movement of our 
country we feel sure he would never be led 
into the statement that ‘‘no labor organization 
has ever presented to congress an intelligent 
and comprehensive report of reforms needed.’’ 
Since the existence of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, now nearly fifteen years, at each 
session of congress bills have been introduced 
of a comprehensive character requiring tan- 
gible, practical reforms. At the sessions of 


each legislature of every industrial state similar 
action can be recorded. 

Every change in the law that has taken 
young and innocent children out of the fac- 
tory and workshop and placed them in the 
school room; every hour of burdensome toil 
taken from the shoulders of the weak ; every 
provision by which the woman has been eman- 
cipated from the coal mine and coke ovens ; 
every measure within the past two decades 
looking to a larger freedom of action of the 
workers, conferring additional rights upon them 
or conceding some guarantee or protection to 
them, have been the direct results of the efforts 
of organized labor. 

We are firmly of the opinion that Mr. Ker- 
nan is sympathetically inclined towards the 
efforts of the workers to obtain improved con- 
ditions, but we are just as fully convinced that 
he, like many others, is prompted in his criti- 
cism more by the dictates of deep sympathies 
than by actual knowledge or wide experience. . 


CHEAP JOHN UNIONS-—II. 


In our last issue we referred to various 
phases of the labor movement and the deter- 
ring effects low dues have on both its develop- 
ment and strength and we pointed out some 
of the features which have ,interfered with its 
growth. We desire, at this time, to return to 
the subject and to make a few further observa- 
tions which our experience in the movement 
leads us to believe apply with much force. 

When wage earners organize as a result of 
the desire for immediate improvement in con- 
ditions and make the fatal mistake of depend- 
ing upon their enthusiasm to stand them asa 
substitute for ammunition (funds) in a battle, 
it is the almost invariable rule that defeat 
overtakes them, and, worse than all, it has 
aroused the employer from a fancied security 
into which years of unquestionable sway has 
lulled him ; but from that time on he is alert 
and is ready to take advantage of any attempt 
at reorganization, and frequently succeeds in 
nipping in the bud and crushing the hope of 
the workers for years to obtain relief, advan- 
tage or justice through organization. 

It may be truly said that, as arule, it is bette 
that the workers remain unorganized than to 
organize upon mere enthusiasm and the plen- 
tiful supply of high-sounding words. In the 
trade union movement we must endeavor to 
start right, if we hope that our unions shall be 
to us what they really should—our protectors 
and defenders in all the vicissitudes that may 
befall us as workers. 

There are few of us who are in a position, 
as a result of our work, to save from our earn- 
ings a sufficient sum to provide us, as individ- 
uals, against the many ills to which as work- 
ers we are heirs. In fact, we are not quite so 
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sure that it were desirable or advantageous 
should we do so, even were we capable. 

In truth, the unions of our trades should be 
our saving banks, our insurance societies to 
protect and defend us against any of the mis- 
haps which may befall us as workers, as citi- 
zens, as men. 

It is not alone our duty to provide our- 
selves in our unions with protection when 
engaged in conflict, such as lock-out or strike, 
but to also pay some attention to those mis- 
haps for which there is no institution on earth, 
other than the trade unions, which make pro- 
vision. 

Who cares for the worker when unemployed ? 
Charitable societies? The organized charities, 
which offer the labor of their. unfortunate 
applicants at a wage which tends to lower the 
economic, moral and social conditions of all 
those who are employed? No; it is the trade 
union whose members have made provision in 
season by paying high dues for an out-of-work 
benefit. 

A peculiarity noted by all active participants 
in the labor movement is this fact, that the 
unions which have failed to make timely pro- 
visions for protection and defense usually 
make up these defects by hysterical shrieks 
and so called ‘‘ radical’? demands. While on 
the other hand the unions which have taken 
time by the forelock and manifested the good 
sense of contributing fair dues to the union, 
are the most modest in bearing, yet most suc- 
cessful in maintaining the rights of their mem- 
bers and defending their wages and hours, 
gradually securing concessions and improved 
conditions. 

Recently a workman, in answer to a question 
put to him, said that the benefits from labor 
organizations are doubtful, ‘‘because it is an 
unequal contest in case of a strike.’’ Of course, 
we recognize that there is a number of work- 
men among whom that opinion obtains, but the 
“‘unequal contests’’ are simply the results of 
insufficient organization and the lack of pro- 
vision made in the unions by the members. 
Higher dues in the unions means better wages, 
less hours, better surroundings, better treat- 
ment, and placing the workers upon a more 
equal basis to that of the employers. 

Stripped of all verbosity, there is more true, 
hard common sense than sentiment and rant- 
ing, and yet more successful results among the 
workers who count with existing conditions 
and prepare to battle for their rights to day. 

Nor 1s it, as some may imagine, that this 
question in its entirety is confined to the skilled 
trades so much as the fact that the workers 
are toa larger degree every day devoting some 
of their skill in perfecting the details of their 
organization for offensive and defensive pur- 
poses, 


One of the greatest injuries caused by the 
organization of unions besed upon low dues is, 
that with the first storm of adversity, such as 
an industrial crisis or panic, they are swept 
out of existence, and become a prey to the ten- 
der mercies of modern employers; while again, 
upon the revival of industry, much valuable 
time is lost in an effort for re-organization ; 
while again, on the other hand, the union of 
workers which has provided itself with high 
dues and a chain of financial and protective 
features has been held together, and this mere 
fact of their cohesiveness has, to a large 
extent, prevented great impositions being fas- 
tened upon them. Then again, when a revival of 
industry has set in, they have saved themselves 
the time of ‘‘reorganization;’’ they ere organ- 
ized and ready to take advantage of the first 
opportunity which presents itself in order to 
regain any lost ground, or to obtain some new 
concession, in the shape of higher wages or 
lesser hours of labor. 

Viewed from every standpoint, the history 
of the labor movement points to no one thing 
more clearly than this tact, that it is the mani- 
fest duty of the workers to organize in the 
unions of their trade and pay higher dues into 
their unions, thus making their organization a 
successful and permanent institution, which 
will endure to secure their rights and remedy 
their wrongs, and to work on practical lines 
for present amelioration and labor’s final eman- 
cipation. ' 

EUROPEAN LABOR LETTERS. 

In the April issue we shall begin, and con- 
tinue monthly, the publication of a series of let- 
ters on the European Labor Movement, written 
specially for the FEDERATIONIST by that keen 
observer and trenchant writer, Mrs. Eva Mc- 
Donald Valesh, who is now traveling through- 
out Europe with credentials issued to her 
by the American Federation of Labor. We 
feel confident that the credential will give 
—in fact, has given—Mrs. Valesh exceptional 
opportunities to glean the very best of infor- 
mation. We are just in receipt of her first 
letter, but, regret to say, too late for publica- 
tion in this issue. We can assure our read- 
ers and friends that the letters are up to Mrs. 
Valesh’s best style and full of current interest. 


Tue bills prepared by authority of the 
American Federation of Labor, and endorsed 
by the last convention, relative to the legaliza- 
tion and protection of Trade Union Labels, as 
well as the Limitation of the Power of Judges 
in the issuance of ‘‘injunctions,’’ have both 
been introduced in congress and referred to 
committees. A. F. of L. representative, Mr. 
Andrew Furuseth, is still in Washington doing 
good work for the Seamen’s Bills, as well as 
those above referred to, 
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Mainly Progressive. 

Reports have been received from the following 
national unions during the past month. Many oth- 
ers failed to respond because of absence from head- 
quarters, lack of time, etc. The following covers one 
month only: 

LAKE SEAMAN, T. J. Elderkin, secretary.—At Washington 
advocating seamen’s bills. 

Coovers, Philip Strong, secretary.—Organized two unions, 
Norfolk, Va., and Cincinnati, O. 

STREET RAILWAY EMPLOYEES, Rezin Orr, secretary.-Nothing 
of special interest during the month. 

AGENTS, Milo J. Harris, secretary.—Organized three unions, 
Buffalo, Erie and Youngstown. Prospects bright. 

MINERS, P. H,. Penna, president.—Outlook promising in 
Pittsburg districts, which are the key to the mining interests. 

NORTHERN MINERAL MINE WORKERS, Wm. Mudge, secre- 
tary.—Organized two unions, Have gained 500 members, No 
strike. 

CIGARMAKERS, G. W. Perkins, president.—Organized one 
union, Have had a few trade disputes, scarcely worth men- 
tioning. 

ACTORS, Joe M, Lawrence, secretary.—Have been very busy 
reorganizing our union, All now in a better condition than ever. 
Expect a boom, 

CARRIAGE AND WAGON WORKERS, Chas. A. Baustian, secre- 
tary.—Two new unionsin prospect. No disturbance. Several 
unions agitating eight hours. 

IKON AND STEEL WORKERS, J, C. Killgallon, secretary.—Mat- 
ters running smoothly. Trade a trifle dull; we expect, how- 
ever, a change for the better soon. 

BREWERY WORKMEN, E. Kuzenkabe, secretary.- -Organized 
union in Saginaw, Mich,; three lockouts, Omaha, La Crosse, 
Washington; have donated them $650. 

RETAIL CLERKS, Ed E. Mallory, secretary.—Organized unions 
in Utica, N. Y., Riverside, Cal., Fort Wayne, Ind., Pittston, Pa. 
No strikes or lockouts on hand. Conditions, fair. 

KLASTIC GORING WEAVERS, Thomas Pollard, secretary. 
Nothing of particular moment during the past month. ‘Trade 
somewhat depressed, We would like organized labor to pur- 
chase the goods we produce, viz.: congress (elastic side) shoes. 

QUARRYMEN, P. F. McCarthy, secretary.—No new unions 
formed since date mentioned. Two strikes on hand. Bills of 
prices pending in three places and expect amicable termina- 
tion, Have a number of unions not recognized by firms. Will 
pay $10 to anyone organizing union of fifteen members. 

TAILors, John B, Lennon, secretary.— Organized union at 
Glens Falls, N. Y.; twenty-two members, Resisted successfully 
reductions in eight cities. Strikes now on against reductions 
in Toronto, Columbus, Macon and Omaha, involving over two 
hundred members; prospects of winning very promising. Gen- 
eral trade dull; outlook for spring, fair. 

PRESSMEN, James Gelson, secretary.—Organized five unions: 
Peoria, Ill,; Patterson, N. J.; and (feeders) Peoria, Ill.; Lan- 
sing, Mich,, and New York City, Also received fourteen 
unions of pressmen from the Typographical Union, under 
new agreement, and three feeders’ unions. Have strike on in 
San Francisco and lockout in Atlanta, Ga. 

GRANITE CUTTERS, James Duncan, secretary.—Organized 
three unions: San Antonia, Texas; Kast Sioux Falls, S. D., and 
Roxbury, Conn, Terminated strike at the last named place. 
Strike on in Denver against reduction; will win it. Are now 
effecting a favorable settlement of the New England lockout. 
We are perfecting organization, Trade sluggish; prospects good. 

BAKERS, Henry Wisemann, secretary. — Organized seven 
unions, Elmira, New York City (Italian), Albany (formerly K. 
of L.), Ithaca, Pawtucket, Dayton and Auburn. Never before 
in our history have we organized so many places during the 
cold season. Expect greater revival when spring season makes 
its bow, We have bills for a ten-hour work day and sanitary 


conditions before the Legislatures of Massachusetts, New Jer 
sey and Maryland, and have proposed far-reaching additions 
to last year’s law of New York State, where, too, the employ- 
ers have combined to fight us. The great interest, however, 
which people take in our cause, and the ready support of all 
organized labor, make our final success a certainty. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL, W. B Prescott, president.—Organized three 
unions, stereotypers of Omaha, Italian compositors of New 
York City, and compositors of Coldwater, Mich. Strikes on in 
Davenport, Ia., and Detroit, to enforce scale; in Atlanta against 
obnoxious contract and Grand Fork, N. D., for scale and against 
displacement of men by girls. Prospects of winning good. 
Business improving. 

AMALGAMATED WooD WORKERS, Thos, I, Kidd, secretary. 
Organized union in Detroit. Two strikes now in progress in 
Quincy, Ill._— Excelsior Show Case and Cabinet Works and 
Quincy Show Case Works. Would suggest that you remove 
both concerns from your Fair List and substitute the Globe 
Fixture and Furniture Company, of same place, which employs 
none but union men. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYES, Woyt Losky, secre- 
tary —Organized unions in New York, Detroit and Omaha. 
Women waiters are taking places of men. One house in St. 
Louis now pays $4 per week of twelve hours to women where 
men got $10. As there is, perhaps, no woman who will admit 
she is in the business permanently, all our attempts at organ- 
izing them have proved futile. 


Boot AND SHOE WoRKERS, John F. Tobin, president.— 
Organized seven unions as follows: Springvale, Me.; Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Randolph, Mass.; Hamilton and London, Can., and two 
in Chicago, Also brought overa K.of L. union inLynn. AsI 
write application comes from K. of L. cutters of Haverhill, 
Mass, Yes, we grow; ninety-eight unions now, and we will get 
a K. of L, cutters assembly in Lynn this evening. 

THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYES, B. J. Ryan, secretary.— 
Organized five new unions, Springfield, O.; New Orleans, La.; 
Lawrence, Howell and Haverhill, Mass. We have also taken 
in the scenic artists and the calcium light operators of New 
York and the calcium light operators of Philadelphia. Have 
strikes on in Indianapolis, St. Louis and Washington. Have 
some trouble in Philadelphia, but expect to win in a short 
time. 

ELECTRICAL WORKERS, J. T. Kelly, secretary.— Organized 
five unions. Everything points to a prosperous year for our 
organization. Have had but one strike and were victorious. 
Secured advance in wages in one city without a strike. The 
union which we organized in New York at close of convention 
promises to be one of the largest in our organization. Also at 
that time organized Schenectady, with one hundred and fifty 
members at start. 

MACHINISTS, Geo, Preston, secretary.—Since our connection 
with the American Federation of Labor we have organized 
about twenty-five new lodges and reorganized about thirty 
others. We have succeeded largely of late in the eastern 
cities, where previously we always experienced difficulty in 
gaining a foothold. This I attribute in a great measure to the 
assistance we have received from your organization. Never 
before in our history have we been in so sound a condition, 
both financially and numerically. 

‘TIN, SHEET IRON AND CORNICE WORKERS, Jas. F. Hughes, 
secretary.—No strikes, lockouts nor new locals, Held conven- 
tion in Detroit, February 10; lasted six days. A proposition 
will be submitted to the membership for a change of name to 
“Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers International Associa- 
tion.” There were twenty-six delegates present. Officers 
reported forty-six unions in good standing anda grand increase 
during the past year. Officers elected for ensuing term: Presi- 
dent, R. M. Ryan, St. Louis; secretary, Jas. F. Hughes, Pitts- 
burgh; first vice-president, H. H. Brouch, Peoria; second, James 
Somers, Cincinnati; treasurer, Fred Zoolen, Cincinnati; organ- 
izer, Geo. M. Hockett, Indianapolis; executive council, H. H. 
Brouch, Peoria; James Somers, Cincinnati; A. D, Sherman, 
Toledo; C. M, Emery, Chicago; J. J. McGinnis, Detroit, 
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CHICAGO LABOR NOTES. 
BY P. J. MAAS. 

Tue upholsterers’ strike is still on, both firms standing firm. 

THE labor unions of Blue Island have formed a central body. 

THE sewer laborers of Blue Island have organized a federal 
labor union. 

AMERICAN Boot and Shoe Makers’ Union No. 16 has joined 
the national union. 

A JewisH Choral Union is the latest organization here to 
join the A. F, of L. 

‘THE trades unions here are opposed tothe “Bible Reader” 
in the public schools. 

ALL the Waiters, Cooks, Bartenders and Oystermen’s Union 
of the city have amalgamated. 

PROGRESSIVE Lodge No. 126, I. A. M., has voted unanimously 
to demand an eight-hour day May 1. 

FREEMAN & LANOFF, cigar manufacturers, were fined $100 
for using a false blue label on their products. 

CONGRATULATIONS to the contributors of labor notes from 
Indianapolis and Kansas City. Lots of towns to hear from yet. 

It is reported that an International Union of Press Feeders 
and Job Pressmen is about to be organized with headquarters 
in Chicago. 

THE Union steel mills, at Ashland and Archer avenues, 
which shut down Jan. 2, resumed operations this week with a 
full force of men. 

THE Allied Printing Trades Council has been re-organized 
under the agreement between the three international unions 
of the different crafts. 

JOHN BEEGAN, badge and lapel button manufacturer of this 
city, has completed designs for a gold lapel button for the 
International Typographical Union. 

Tue Brickmakers’ Alliance has made an agreement with 
the manufacturers to pay the workmen in the country towns 
the city price—28'4 cents per hour, 

‘THE Bohemian printers who for some time past have held a 
charter from the K. of L., have surrendered the same and have 
joined hands with the I. T. U. local of Bohemian printers. 

ARRANGEMENTS are being made for a lecture in this city by 
John L. Gehr, who was one of the imprisoned Tazewell county 
coal miners, and who was recently pardoned by Gov. Altgeld. 

THE scab cigarmakers, employed at Eugene Vallens & Co.'s 
“incomparable” factory, went on strike recently because their 
wages had been cut so that they could scarcely earn more than 
$3 per week. 

THE “rat” printers on the rete Presse, Republikaner and in 
John Simon & Son's German “patent inside’? concern have 
joined Sovereign, Lindholm & Co.'s “branch” of the K. of L. 
Comment is unnecessary. 

WITH a general lock-out and strike of the clothing cutters 
and trimmers, two factions of painters fighting each other, a 
strike threatened by the cigarmakers, and the uneasiness 
among the carpenters, labor news is plentiful. 

THE Western Glove Makers Union is growing wonderfully, 
and soon all experienced mechanics in that line will be mem- 
bers. A number of experts or “‘rushers,’’ who had come here 
to work from Gloversville, N. Y., have returned home sadder 
but wiser men, 

THE voting contest for the most popular uniou and the most 
popular secretary of any union in Chicago at the entertainment 
and ball given by the Harmony Club of the Chicago Labor 
Congress, Sunday, resulted in a victory for Clothing Cutters and 
Trimmers Union No, 61, and Miss Bertha Neiss, secretary of 
Tailors Union No. 78. 

Evection of officers by unions have resulted as follows : 
Building Trades Council—President, J. J. Mitchell, plumbers ; 
vice-president, E. A. Davis, hoisting engineers; recording 
secretary, George W. Geary, bridge and structural iron work- 
ers; secretary and treasurer, Fred Kitchen. Local No. 93 of the 
National Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union—President, William 
Jones; vice-president, James Parker; recording secretary, P. 
J. McCarthy; financial secretary, C. C. Holter; treasurer, 
Henry Daniels; conductor, Joseph McHugh; trustees, Lewis 
Sweet, Daniel Curley and J. B. Johnson. Woodworkers Coun- 
cil of Chicago—President, James H. Payne, boxmakers; vice- 


president, John Prieber, machine woodworkers No. 7; record- 
ing secretary, Edward V. Pierce, machine woodworkers No. 
7; financial secretary, Vaclay Somer, machine woodworkers 
No, 30. 

SECRETARY T. J, Elderkin, of the International Seamen's 
Union, has issued a call to firemen, ship carpenters, calkers, 
engineers, pilots and all other marine organizations. He asks 
them to become affiliated with the International Seamen's 
Union and through it with the American Federation of Labor 
and all maritime organizations. 

THE joint arbitration committees of the Chicago Masons and 
Builders Association and the United Order of Bricklayers and 
Stonemasons completed their work. The six-hour day was not 
asked for, but it was agreed that seven hours should constitute 
a full day's work on Saturday, and that the men should be paid 
fora full day. The first Monday in September was made a 
legal holiday, and hereafter double pay will be demanded for 
all work done on that day. The same rule will apply to New 
Year's, Christmas and the 4th of July. Hereafter the term of 
apprenticeship is to be four years, and the employer is required 
to see that the apprentice attends school at least three months 
of each of the four years. Of this time the boy is to attend 
public school for two years and some technical school during 
the other two years. During the months of January, February 
and March apprentices will not be permitted to work at brick- 
making. The master masons were represented by James 
Bloomfield, president ; A. Landquist, W. S. JosyIn, Adolph Nel- 
son and Abner Price, and the bricklayers by P. J. Miniter, 
president; Thomas R. Preece, William B. Smith, Josep’ 
Douthit and M. R. Grady. Judge Elbridge Hanecy acted in 
the capacity of arbiter. 

> - 
MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

THE National Association of Commissioners will meet at 
Albany, N. Y., June 23. 

FEDERAL Labor Union No. 6643, of Omaha, Neb., organized 
Feb. 20, with 111 members, 

Rev. D, M. Fisk, Toledo, 0., will speak on the eight-hour 
question Sunday, March 1. 

In Argentine, Kan., is located the largest smelting works in 
the world, employing 2,000 men, 

A $30,000,000 TRUST has been formed in Puget Sound to con- 
trol the lumber trade. The men are organizing. 

THE shoeworkers of Chicago have joined the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union, as promised by their representative at the New 
York convention. 

OVER 2,000 men and women have been organized in Kansas 
City, Kan., since May 1. A movement has been started to 
build a labor temple. 

Moses HARMON, at present undergoing imprisonment in 
Kansas for publishing his ideas on sexology, will have his sen- 
tence shortened for good behavior. 

DENVER Trades and Labor Assembly has issued a “stay 
away” circular, owing to the misrepresentation of parties 
interested in luring workingmen to that city. 

THE Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators has secured a 
trade-mark patent on its seal, which will also be used asa label, 
The governmental cost is $55, and lawyer's fees $11. 

CASKET Hardware Workers No, 6461, Westfield, Mass., 
struck for an increase of wages, and after a brief struggle 
were victorious and returned to work in a body on Feb. 10, 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT James Duncan called a meeting 
of the local unions of Washington, D. C., Feb. 23, in an effort to 
form a central body. He expects they will apply for a charter 
soon, 

M. J. CARROL, of the EAight-Hour Herald, writes: “It is a 
dull week when I do not have some college professor or min- 
ister call on me for ammunition to be used in a debate or lec- 
ture.” 

PAINTERS Assembly No. 1,466, K. of L., of Baltimore, has 
joined the Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators in a body. 
It is one of the largest unions in that city. The local unions 
of Duluth, Minn.; Nashville, Tenn., No. 50 of Cincinnati, O.; 
Springfield, Ill.; Omaha, Neb., and No, 184, Chicago, have left 
the seceding McKinney faction and joined the brotherhood. 
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In July last reports began to circulate of something new in 
the line of railway combinations, which heretofore had been 
so often formed and as regularly broken. But this particular 
venture was to be of lasting character, and dire were the fore- 
bodings and prophecies of ill results that would fall to the gen- 
eral public, About the middle of August, after several meetings 
of the railway presidents had been held, Senator Wm. E. Chand- 
ler addressed a communication to the interstate commerce com- 
mission demanding an investigation. “In view,” said he, ‘of 
the immense interests involved affecting the public who are to 
pay as well as the roads which are to receive the sums charged 
for transportation by the different companies constituting this 
great combination, which will embrace perhaps the greatest 
capital the world has ever seen, I desire to ask whether you as 
the appropriate and faithful guardians of the people as against 
railroad exaction are watching and investigating the steps 
taken . . and to prevent, if illegal, their consumma- 
tion instead of allowing them to enter unresisted into full 
operation." No apparent reply was made to this, and the 
negotiations of the several roads proceeded uninterruptedly. 
A committee of sixteen was appointed to draft an agreement, 
which was subsequently submitted to the railway representa- 
tives who revised and amended it at several meetings held in 
New York City. In substance the plan was: ‘To be known as 
the Joint Traffic Association; nine presidents to comprise a 
board of management, with power to make rates and rules, 
for the infraction of which heavy fines were to be levied ; dis- 
puted points to be referred to an arbitration board of three 
whose decision would be final; each road to pledge $50,000 and 
one per cent of gross earnings, to be held in trust, and out of 
which fines were to be taken, toa maximum limit of $5,000 for 
each misdemeanor ; length of agreement, five years, and any 
road withdrawing to give ninety days’ notice. ‘The charge of 
individuals and the press that there was a conspiracy to raise 
rates was met by denials from the association, which went so 
far as to declare its intention to act in harmony with the inter 
state commerce commission. 


* * * 


President Depew also came to the rescue on Oct. 15. “ The 
one thing I think,” said he, “has been accomplished is a per- 
fect understanding that will put an end to rate discrimina- 
tion. Demoralization of freight rates enables the big shippers 
to reap the benefit. They can ship at less rates. Such a con- 
dition drives business into trusts by tearing down small con 
cerns. It detracts from small and adds to large cities, cen- 
tralizes capital, and the total effect is bad, I think a condition 
has now been arrived at where everv shipper will be charged 
equally." The spectacle of a railway president denouncing 
trusts and preaching equality did not excite much comment at 
the time. Probably because it was Mr. Depew, who is never 
taken seriously, and the subject was nota laughing one. ‘The 
agreement went into effect January 1. Immediately the ship 
pers and other concerns set about to break it. An agricultural 
paper interested in a colonization scheme caused a sensation 
by advertising a $55 rate from Chicago to California, $7.50 less 
than the terms of the association. If there is a suspicious 
individual on earth it is the average railway manager. Instantly 
ail kinds of rumors and charges were afloat. Next the Balti 
more & Ohio carried ten theatrical troupes from Cincinnati to 
St Louis all in one week, while its competitors carried none. 
Threats, challenges and denials were made on the spot. The 
Pennsylvania and Big Four lines demanded an immediate 
investigation by the board of control, which has not yet 
reported. Another peculiar feature arose in that the longest 
roads received the most patronage from shippers who owned 
their cars, upon which mileage is allowed, and hence as a long 


line pays more mileage than a short, both running to the same 
point, the longest was patronized. This was a snag the asso- 
ciation had not expected. But the climax came on February 6 
when the Grand Trunk in connection with the Chicago-St. 
Paul roads cut grain rates five cents from St. Paul to the sea 
board. The Grand Trunk claimed it was meeting the competi- 
tion of the Canadian Pacific, and had reserved the right so to do 
when becoming a party to the agreement. In consequence the 
Grand Trunk got 1,000,coo bushels in the first two weeks of 
February. The other roads protested loudly, but the board of 
control took no action, and on Feb. 15 the several roads con- 
cerned quietly\met the cut of the Grand Trunk, and now 
declare they are thoroughly disgusted they did not do so before 
they allowed it to get away with so much traffic. 

They describe the new agreement as a howling farce, which 
did not stop rate cutting five minutes in any territory. They 
further declare the new association has proved to be the most 
cumbersome and unworkable piece of machinery ever 
invented for the control of railway traffic. Whether this is 
the beginning of the end of the Joint Traffic Association 
which started in so auspiciously remains to be seen. An atempt 
is being made to gather the scattering forces, the success of 


which is doubtful. * 5 * 


It is estimated that only about ten per cent of the stamped 
envelopes and postal cards sent out by business firms for 
orders and replies is returned. Hence the Unite& States 
Economic Association has devised a plan whereby such return 
envelopes and cards will not cost the sender the stamps thereon 
unless they are used. The association is chartered under the 
laws of West Virginia, and is now seeking permission from 
the United States government to goto work. The substance 
of the plan is as follows: Any concern can procure from the 
association any number of envelopes with name and business 
printed in corner as usual, Such envelopes will have a coupon 
stamp in regular place. Whenever any of these envelopes 
passes through the mails the postmaster detaches the coupon 
and presents it to the association for redemption, which in 
turn collects from the concern, all parties being properly 
bonded or guaranteed. The committee on postoffice and post 
roads has reported favorably to the house, stating that ‘‘it 
would give an annual increase of $30,500,000 net postal revenue 
as a result of the adoption of the new sysiem.”’ It is thought 
its use will become extensive ; that local dealers will distribute 
return cards freely to secure orders, and that time and labor 
will be saved by their patrons. Whether the association will 
secure “ permission to work" or not from the government 
remains to be seen, but inasmuch as a number of capitalists 
and politicians are back of the venture its success is thought 
possible. There are two points strongly in evidence, however : 
first, a new monopoly is about to be created, and, second, 
there isa tendency on the part of governmental agencies to 
lapse intoa state of coma, excepting when their existence is 
endangered, when they use force. 


7 s * 


The 7wentieth Century quotes approvingly a noted hotel 
man of New York who describes his place as a model of 
socialism, saying: ‘‘The members or guests as you may 
choose to callthem put their money into a common fund, and 
they live in style and comfort that would cost them easily two 
or three times as much if they didn't have co-vperation "” 
They also have “ private telephones and trained servants day 
and night.’ One could enlarge on the “co-operation” of 
“trained servants,” but the point desired to be made, we take 
it, by the 7iwentieth Century is that the co-operative practice of 
the guests is an argument for the co-operative commonwealth, 
which it so urgently advocates. This impels us to remark 
there is co-operation and co-operation. Webster defines 
co-operation, ‘to concur,” while in some circles it would 
appear to be understood as ‘‘compelled to concur.” The act of 
co operation in this instance, on the part of the guests, is ideal, 
sure enough, but it has this important feature, which our con- 
temporary overlooks: it is a voluntary act; the guests can go 
to that hotel or some other, just as they please; and it is as 
much an endorsement of the co-operation which the 7wen/ieth 
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Century advocates as would be that of a Comstock in favor of 
free speech. Yet such illustrations are commonly used by its 
school, At a reform gathering recently one of them used it 
in this wise: ‘‘ Here are twenty cabmen standing on the curb- 
stone waiting for fares. Supposing they all stall their cabs and 
take turns. Would not much waiting be avoided?” Of a 
surety there would, but what if one of their number, with a 
fast horse and improved cab, objects to the conditions, but is 
compelled to accept them? That could hardly be called co-opera- 
tion; rather coercion. But, we frear it said, such action is 
justifiable, This being so or not, it cannot be called co-opera- 
tion. Let it be “co-operation limited,” or with a string, or 
“black white”; anything that will designate it as a new 
phenomonon, But swift horses being interdicted, recompense 
to labor and competition being eliminated, our united cabmen 
might also co-operate in using the cheapest and slowest 
horses, which would make that kind of co-operation synonomus 
with retrogression and decay. Just about here will be cited 
ambition, pride, patriotism, love and that glory spirit which 
sends the soldier dashing at the ramparts. This will spur the 
individual to excel, to be rewarded by medals and stripes. 
True to some extent, in some work, under some circumstances ; 
and ambition, glory, love, patriotism go hand in hand with 
jealousy, selfishness, deceit, which might possibly call for a 
different kind of stripes in the co-operative (limited) common- 


wealth. a Wis 


A resident of Chicago has patented a process of keeping 
meats, fruits and perishable products by the use of sterolized 
air, without the aid of ice. Itis stated it will enable the Austra- 
lians to ship their meats to Europe, instead of boiling them 
down to make tallow, and thus force the American producers 
out of the European market. The Australian Meat Transpor- 
tation Corporation has already secured the use of the process 
for the seven colonies, A corporation will also be formed in 
Chicago to control the process over the railroad lines of this 
continent and the steamship lines running from the ports of 
North and South America. The patents extend to the Anti- 
podes. The new invention will be productive of the same 
results as a new piece of machinery, viz.: making meat more 
plenty for some and absolutely neither meat nor bread for 
some others. As a whole, we can consider it an injury to 
society. No amount of increased comforts for some can offset 
a denial of all comfort for a smaller number, and the peace of 
the greater is endangered by the distress of the lesser. It is 
dangerous to throw strong men out of work; but our govern- 
ment, not the machine, is an adept thereat. 


*, * 


The rapaciousness of the coal trust has wrought progres- 
sion. It is proposed to compete with the railroads by pumping 
coal through pipe lines, as is oil. The coal is first ground to a 
fine powder, and 20 per cent of worthless matter removed. 
Water is then added to the extent of 60 per cent. On arriving 
at its destination the water is drained, and the coal is ready. 
The grinding and washing machinery is already in use in the 
United States, England, France and Germany. The coal is 
delivered in bricks, without dirt, and the combustion is almost 
complete, leaving less than 3 per cent of ash and clinkers, as 
against 15 per cent in lump coal. The cost of grinding and 
washing in Germany is nine cents per ton. The difference in 
the cost of transportation is as one to ten. 


*, * 


How often one*hears denunciation of the “‘ wage system." 
Why call our industrial confusion ‘“‘wage’’ any more than 
“co-operative” or “honest?"" The wage system is all right if 
we could only get enough wages; and the reason we do not is 
not because we hire out for wages, but because we are in that 
predicament which compels us to take less than we earn. If 
we were at liberty to work it would make no difference 
whether we received our return in wages or by selling direct to 
him who desired our product. If we were at liberty to choose 
we would not work for less wages than we could get by “‘ work- 
ing for ourselves,” as it is termed. There is inequality of 
ability, and as a matter of fact, some individuals could secure 
more by working for wages under the direction of a leader 


with special aptitude for such a position than they could by 
going it alone. And if such individuals would prefer to so 
work who will deny them by prohibiting a wage method. It is 
merely a mistake in terms, however, for what is meant is the 
‘““monopoly system.”’ But it is just as well to be correct; and 
injustice is as possible in a co-operative system run by incom- 
petents and politicians asit isin our so-called wage system of 


to-day. | @ 


There was a decrease in the number of railway employes 
during the year 1894, in the midst of the depression, of 94,994. 
If four dependents to the wage-earner be allowed, we have a 
total number of persons affected of 375,976. Yet no marked 
decrease occurred in wages. This is all the more noticeable 
when we find the net income of the roads was $55,302,064 less 
than the previous year. The amount of dividends paid was 
$101,607,264, showing that the roads incurred an indebtedness 
of $45,851,294 rather than reduce wages. Charitable; but per- 
haps the railway brotherhoods had something to do with it. 


M. 
oo - 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

P. J. McCoRMICK, secretary of the International Broom Mak- 
ers Union, 400 Sherman street, Detroit, Mich., offers $5 to any- 
one organizing a union of that craft. 

FUSATARO TAKANO, who contributes to this issue, and who 
is endeavoring to organize the workers of Japan, asks to be 
favored with sample copies of our labor papers. His address 
is 180 Sendagi-Hayashi street, Hongo, Tokio, Japan. 

WE thank our contemporaries, the labor press, as well as a 
large number of our fellow unionists, for their hearty com- 
mendation and endorsement of our articles and editorials in 
the February issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

THE State Circuit Court of Memphis, Tenn., has awarded C. 


. H. Johnson $1,500 damages against the Missouri Pacific Rail- 


road, which had blacklisted him on account of his activity in 
the 1. R. U. strike. The case will go to the Supreme Court. 

A FEw individuals in Chicago have formed a bogus union, 
assuming national powers, and have styled themselves “ The 
Brotherhood of Bicycle Workers."’ All the local bicycle workers’ 
unions connected with the A. F. of L,. have protested against 
their recognition. 

Tue vote for free silver in the House was 59 Democrats, 25 
Republicans, 6 Populists; go in all, The vote against was 181 
Republicans and 31 Democrats; total 212, The real proposition 
was to substitute a free silver bill for a revenue tariff bill 
already passed by the House. 

THE Stove Founders National Defense Association, com- 
posed of manufacturers, will meet in Chicago in March, The 
conference committee of the Irom Moulders International 
Union will be’ present, as is the custom, to formnlate prices 
and discuss matters concerning the trade, e 

Some talk was indulged in the past month of making Lin- 
coln'’s birthday a legal holiday. But the movement was 
squelched by the editor of the pictorial magazine, who said it 
would be unjust to put the employers to such an outlay. What 
we need is a holiday of national humiliation. 

SruDENTS of the money question are indebted to Henry 
Cohen, of Denver, for republication of Green's “Mutual 
Banking.” (Price 10 cents.) It isa terse and lucid expose of 
the evils of our existing system, and contains the cream of 
Proudhon, Kellogg, Beck and others. It portrays usury with a 
master hand, and at the same time shows the stupidity of laws 
against usury, while usury of land (rent) and of materials 
remains unchecked, with the sanction of law enforced by civil 
and militant government. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE, Feb, 18, failed of election to an honorary 
membership in the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. S. A. 
Russell led the opposition. He referred to the Homestead 
strike, and spoke of the endowment of the Carnegie hospital 
of Pittsburg, which reminded him of the poet's lines that tell 
him of a man who not only built a hospital, but provided the 
inmates for it. “I suspect,"’ said he, “that Mr. Carnegie has 
been an oppressor of the poor—a willful, cheerful, intelligent 
oppressor of the poor. I shall certainly vote against him 
unless satisfied of the contrary." 
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‘ Notice. 
OFFICE OF ) 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
INDIANAPOLIS, February 29, 1896. ) 


Zo Affiliated Unions: 

Notice is hereby given that the action of the Metal 
Polishers National Union in declaring unfair the pro- 
ducts of the Overman Bicycle Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., and Gormully & Jeffrey Bicycle Co., Chicago, 
Ill., has been endorsed, after all attempts at settlement 
failing. 

Secretaries are requested to please read at union 
meetings. 

Per order of Executive Council, 

SAMI. GOMPERS, 


President Amevican Federation of Labor. 


- e+e 


All Out. 

Unions and others are hereby notified that no more 
copies of the proceedings of the New York convention 
of the American Federation of Labor are on sale, the 
supply being exhausted. By reading this at meetings 
secretaries will confer a favor. 


— ae 


Notice to Organizers. 

Organizers are requested to mail to this office the 
names and addresses of secretaries of central labor 
unions that are not affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


—--- ee 


Social Reform Club. 

So many questions have been asked regarding the 
Social Reform Club, that we publish the following 
draft of the constitution of the Indianapolis club. 
The idea was first advanced at the Denver convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, and the execu- 
tive council subsequently ordered formulated a char- 
ter, and also stipulated that such clubs should bear 
no taxes or have representation in central, state or 
national conventions, the only expense being cost of 
charter, which was fixed at five dollars. The mem- 
bership of the club is not confined exclusively to wage- 
workers, but admits any person who is desirous of 
advancing the labor reform movement. ‘This is its 


principal advantage. 
PREAMBLE. 


Owing to unequal opportunities in production and exchange, 
caused by special privileges incorporated into statute law, 
there exists a condition among men which bears heavily upon 
some and lightly upon others, such derangement being vital in 
its effects upon the morals, happiness and physical well-being 
of the disfavored, as well as corrupting the favored, thus tend- 
ing to demoralize society from above and below; and the appli- 


cation of which condition, in its periodical commercial panics, 
its constant industrial outbreaks, its pitting of man against 
man, its criminal sequences and dire sufferings, has attracted 
the attention of thinkers and reformers in all classes. It is 
now generally admitted that its effects have wrought a Social 
Problem, upon the settlement of which depends the onward 
march of mankind and civilization. 


NAME AND OBJKCTS. 

Believing that the solution of this great problem should be 
sought by peaceful methods, ‘and necessarily by co-operation 
with those of similar purpose, we hereby declare, in order 
that exchange of thought on social and industrial laws may be 
greater, that reform forces may be united and active, that edu- 
cation may ensue, in favor of an organization to be known as 


SOCIAL REFORM CLUB, NO.— 
to be chartered by the American Federation of Labor, and act 
ing in harmony with the constitution and principles thereof at 
all times. We emphasize our conviction in the utility of the 
trade union, recognizing in it the greatest possible combination 
of varied units, as well as progression and actual results. 

It shall be our aim at all times, while endeavoring to pene- 
trate and disseminate the truths of political economy, to advance 
the immediate interests of the working men and women by 
fostering organization, on trade union lines, and giving active 
support thereto. 

We further declare that this club shall not be used to endorse 
any political party, nor its candidates, and partisan politics or 
religious questions shall not be admitted in its meetings 


MEMBERSHIP. 

Any person of good character in accord with the principles 
as herein set forth may become a member upon making written 
application, endorsed by two members, and upon receiving a 
majority vote at any regular meeting. But such application 
must first be referred to an investigating committee of three; 
and no applicant ghall be proposed and elected at the same 
meeting. He must also pledge himself to abide by the consti- 
tution and rules. 

OFFICERS. 

The officers shall consist of president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, treasurer and three trustees. Their term of office shall 
consist of six months each. They shall take an active interest 
in the progress of the organization and perform such other 
duties as have been established by custom appertaining to such 
offices. 

COMMITTEKHS. 

Committees on program of business and on press shall be 
appointed by the president, composed of three each. 

The committee on program shall provide special features for 
each meeting: subjects to be discussed, speakers, crafts to be 
organized, labels to be established and boycotts to be pressed, 
as well as entertainment. 

The committe on press shall publish in proper form the tran- 
sactions of each meeting in the daily press, excepting when 
otherwise ordered, endeavor to secure notices of meetings and 
contribute writings generally on the labor question. 


MEETINGS, 

Regular meetings shall be held on the first and third ———- 
of each month, at 8 p. m. 

A special meeting shall be called by the president when 
requested by the committee on program or any five members, 
and all members in good standing shall be properly notified. 

Five members shall constitute a quorum, 


INITIATION FEE AND DUES. 
The initiation fee shall be ——, and dues — cents per month. 


AMENDMENTS. 

All amendments to the constitution must be presented in 
writing, deferred until next regular meeting, and shall require 
a two-thirds vote ; 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

1—Roll Call. 2—Minutes. 3—Applications. 4—Klection and 
Initiation. 5—Reports. 6—Communicationsand bills. 7—Unfin- 
ished Business, 8—New Business. 9—Adjournment. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 

Actors National Protective Union, August 12, St. Louis, Mo. 

American Agents Association, June, Cleveland, 0. 

Journeymen Barbers International Union, October 6, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Journeymen Bakers and Confectioners International Union, 
May 4, Cleveland, O. 

Boilermakers and Iron Ship Builders, June 8, Cleveland, ©, 

International Broommakers Union, May 4. 

Brotherhood of Bookbinders, May 5, St. Louis, Mo. 

Green Bottle Blowers, July 9, Streator, Ill. 

United Brewery Workmen, September 20, Cincinnati, 0. 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
September 21, Cleveland, O. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers International Union, August to, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Boot and Shoe Workers Union, June 15, Boston, Mass, 

Cigarmakers International Union, Sept. 28, Detroit, Mich. 

Retail Clerks National Protective Association, July 14, Den- 
ver, Col, 

Coopers International Union of North America, September 14, 
Evansville, Ind, 

Iron Moulders Union of North America, Indianapolis, Ind. 
(Date decided by referendum.) 

Cotton Mule Spinners National Union, April 7, Boston, Mass. 

Amalgamated Lace Curtain Operatives, July 11, Scranton, Pa. 

National Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, November 9, San 
Antonio, Tex, 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, May 13, Ottowa, Can, 

American Flint Glass Workers, July 6, Alton, Ill, 

United Garment Workers, November 9, Chicago, I11. 

Granite Cutters National Union, (Transacts business by ref- 
erendum, ) 

Harness and Saddlemakers National Union, July 21, Chicago, II. 

International Union of Horseshoers of United States and Can- 
ada, May 18, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employes National Alliance, April 13, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers, May 19, 
Detroit, Mich. 

International Longshoremens Association, July 14, Escanaba, 
Mich. 

International Association of Machinists, May 6, 1897, Kansas 
City, Mo, 

Northern Mineral Mine Workers Progressive Union, April 14, 
Ishpeming, Mich 

United Mine Workers of America, April 14, Columbus, O. 

National League of Musicians, April 6, Washington, D. C. 

Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators, August 3, Galveston, 
Texas. 

Patternmakers National League, June 1, Philadelphia, Pa. 

International Printing Pressmens Union, June 16, Chicago, II1, 

Seamens National Union, subject to call of executive board, 
Chicago, Il. 

Stove Mounters International Union, July 7, Chicago, Ill. 

Amalgamated Association of Street Railway Employes, Octo- 
ber 12, Worcester, Mass. 

Journeymen Tailors Union, August 3, Louisville, Ky. 

Textile Workers National Union, May 4, Lawrence, Mass, 

National Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employes, July 13, 
Detroit, Mich, 

Tin, Sheet Iron and Cornice Workers International Association, 
February 11, 1897, Cincinnati, O. 

National Tobacco Workers Union, May 25, Louisville, Ky. 

International Typographical Union, October 12, Colorado 
Springs, Col. 

Amalgamated ‘Wood Workers International Union, October 5, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Elastic Goring Weavers Amalgamated Association, September 
14. Place not decidéd. 

Illinois State Federation of Labor, November 17, Kast St. 
Louis, II, 

Wiconsin State Federation of Labor, June 9, Racine, Wis. 

Maine State Federation, June 28, 1897, Biddeford, Me 

Iowa State Federation of Labor, Dec 14, Des Moines, Ia. 

Massachusetts State Federation, August 3, Worcester, Mass, 


Financial Statement. 
REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., February 1, 1896. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 
the month of January, 1896. (The months are abbreviated 
thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 
RECEIPTS 


January. 
1. Cashonhand... : .8t bene de ce. Ee 
2 United garment workers, sup . ». aan ‘e4e% 6 00 
United garment workers, F EDERATIONISTS <e.e% 3 00 
Textile union 6520, tax, dec. . . ere n 57 
Iron ore mine workers 6559, tax, nov - Se oe tm 749 
Federal labor 6512, FEDERATIONISTS i cag ew 1 00 
Horsenail workers 6170,sup ...........-. 1 50 
Expressmen 5609, tax ‘to jan 1 ceo eeeernesers 5 00 
Can solderers prot. 6153, SSP ee 2 00 
3. Pork butchers 6423, tax,o, n,d. . ee es o 4 60 
Federal labor 5345, tax, s, 0, n, ae : so 
Brotherhood of painters and decorators, tax, dec 12 50 
Actors national prot., sup . . _ ° 5 00 
6. Dorcas federal labor 6582, tax, = ielaegy af a qe: 25 
PO ON gcc kc tt ee ee he 1 00 
Papermakers 6171, sup .. . ocean cess 50 
Miners prot. asso. 6395, tax, OO aan eee 65 
Firemens prot. 6130, tax,m,a,m... . a 78 I 50 
7. Freight handlers 6s AL) oe 2 50 
Butchers 5502, tax to jan. ; °° . soe o 0 lates 3 25 
Butchers 6325, tax to jan.1 . . oes ‘ee 115 
Grinders national, tax, j, i a, Rx ina, 6 kad 3 60 
Iron ore workers 6599, tax, mov. . . ° 228 
Carriage hardware workers 64 g, tax, A, j ite 70 
8. Laboringmen'’s prot. 5287, tax, dec. . . : 175 
Federal labor 6332, tax, n, d, j . 75 
Brotherhood stationary engineers 6526, “tax, dec . . 5 
Buffalo musicians 6613, tax, jan. ...... 1 57 
Teamsters prot. 6060, tax, o, n, d, goc; ae. $1.75. ; 2 65 
Oil dealers prot. 6573, t ax,dec . “ee 45 
Screwmakers 6503, tax,n,d .. cen SS Ce 90 
Blast furnace workers 6565, tax, jan S Gane aoe “7 So 
Coremakers 6570, tax, mov .. . " . ; a5 
10. Musicians prot. 6408, tax, n, d +o ees 2 40 
Mine workers 6568, badges . eee 5 00 
11. Silver burnishers 6234, tax, o, at, d, ‘68: sup, $1.50. 2 18 
Pork butchers 6423, sup. . . . R : 225 
Federal labor 6488, sup . I 50 
Reed, rattan and willow wore rs 6454, | tax, n, Miu 1 00 
File workers 5887, tax, n,d,j..... . 2 25 
Blast furnace workers 6522, fon. 4.3. ne 46 5 50 
Teamsters and «4 3796, tax, o, a eerie 1 £6 
Federal labor 6480, tax, dec. ....... SE ae 27 
Flour mill employes 6595, Ss | Fee enire 25 
os engreers $006, 008, GG J. cee essen 24 
12. Federal labor 6512, SUP... wee wee 15 


Brass and composition metal workers, " polishers 


and buffers, tax, n, d, $4 25; ap st 5 25 
Calkers , oe Meee. . I 00 
Horsenail worke Ts prot. 6313, tax, 8, 0, n, “a 324 
Musicians prot. asso. 6530. . 4 00 
Sewer laborers 5649, tax, j, f, $4; sup. $2.50 6 50 

14. Musicians prot. 6411, tax, oct. . 2 00 
United bro, carpenters and joiners, tax, n, ‘a 100 00 
Glass packers and sorters 3669, tax, dec sé 60 
Musicians prot. 5819, tax, 8,0, n,d . 4 8o 
Federal labor 6540, sup... . . 1 00 
Federal labor 6420, - . 20 
Dorcas federal labor 582, tax, n, 4, j 75 
Structural and architectural iron wurbessGnnn, n, a, j 417 
Zinc workers 6900, tax, $,0,%....++-+ccce08 1 20 

16. Whipmakers 5940, tax, j,a,s,0.. . ee 276 
Coal teamsters and handlers 6128, tax to jan. 2 00 
National slate quarrymen, tax, dec s 58 
Coremakers 6570, sup...... iat 2 50 
Marquette county mine workers 6604, badges _ 15 00 
Federated trades council, a ine Fla., tax, o, n, d 6 25 
Federal labor 6618, sup .. . . o« 5 00 
Textile 6619, sup .. ‘see ee ir 2: 10 00 
Federal labor 6620, sup ......+ esses 5 00 
Bro. of helpers of iron and steel ship ti builde rs, sup 10 00 
Filers prot. 6622, sup .. . °° : : 10 00 
United mine workers, tax, oct oeoewes * oe 59 00 
Lathers 6340, tax, 0, n,d,j,f,mya.... 49 
Coremakers 5214, tax, ‘d, j, $1.36; mp. $1 2 36 
Federal labor 6623, sup . . a igh oo 

17. Machine woodworkers int., tax, o, n, icteric ce ° F 50 
Bias wens Gree. GD 5 sw ce te es : 38 
Screwmakers prot. 6256, tax, 8, O, 1, $2.04; mp. $3 , 5 04 
Hand-sewed shoemakers 3514, tax, o, n, , 1 05 
Roll workers 6457, tax, dec .. . 30 

18, Glass stainers and lead glaziers 6478, tax, n, ees I oo 
Bicycle and sewing machine assemblers ‘6502, sup. ° 3 25 
Furnace workers 6556, sup .. . 1 25 

20. Federal labor 6402, tax, s, 0, » $8455 hadges $5 

FEDERATIONISTS, 35C. . ° 8 80 
Coremakers 6581, tax, jan, g8e ; aup., 7 1 8 
Miners prot. 6395, tax,dec ........ 65 

20, Blast furnace workers 6554, tax, 1B 
Musicians prot. asso. 6530, tax, jan, $3.80; FEDF® 4- 

TIONISTS $3 . eee 6 80 
Casket hardware workers 6461, tax, 8, 0, " as 1 20 
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Federal labor 6603, tax, dec, $1.35; sup., $3 . 

Stock shirt ironers 6624, sup . . +7 

Beef butchers 6496, tax, j, f, m, 84c; sup., $1.50 

Hod carriers 6593, = = Baer , 

Musicians mutual prot. 6411, sup . ° 

Reed, rattan and willow workers 6553, t fax, n.d . 

Stove mounters No. 3, sup . 

Lathe operators 6625, sup. . . o- 

Marquette county miners 6604, badges oe 

Anchor federal labor 6540, tax, jan . 

Ship carpenters 6626, er ee 8 

Freight handlers 6498, tax, d, j, f, fs 30; sup. #2 25 

Mat workers 6574, tax, d,j . pe a 

Hod carriers 6237, tax, o, n, d, ‘66c: sup., “gi: 

Marquette county miners 6604, badges 

Coremakers prot. 6451, tax, n, d, j 

Brooklyn labor 1; sup 

Screwmakers 6585, tax, d, j . ‘ 

Horse nail workers prot. and ben. 617 70, sup 

Clip sorters 6629, sup . . ° 

Federal labor 6512, tax, 0, n, id 

Coremakers 6355, sup o- 

Axeworkers 6507, tax, 8,0, m . - 

Trade and labor council, Oshkosh, Wis , tax, < < we 

Federal labor 6346, tax, j, f ; ame 

City firemen 6628, sup . 

Journeymen barbers inte rnational, ‘sup 

Federal labor 6121, tax, n, d, j . 

Federal labor 6303, tax, o, n,d . 7 

Slate and tile roofers 5177, tax, d, j, z: 

Architectural wire, iron and metal workers 6616, 
tax, jan, 48c; sup., $6.10. . . or 

Musicians mutal ben. asso. 5519, ‘tax, 0, n, a 

International typographical, tax, dec .’. . 

Chainmakers 6587, sup ne 

Laundry workers 6629, sup . 

Federal labor 6630, sup . 

Federal labor 6402, sup . 

Hod carriers 6557, tax, jan . . 

Fort Worth trades assembly, t ax, n, d, i. 

Federal labor 2703, tax, 0, n,d . . 

Hod carriers 5926, sup 

Coachmen 6631, sup . 

Musical 6462, tax, n, d 

A. N. Kilgore, sup. 

Amal. association iron ‘and steel workers, ‘tax, n, d, j 

Coremakers 6570, tax, d, j ° . 

Northern mineral mine workers Prog., tax.d 
Paper carriers 5783, tax, d, j 2a : 

Federal labor 5761, tax, d,j . 

. Coal employes 6580, tax,o,n,d... . —- 
Federal la bor 6480, tax, jan., 37¢; sup , soc 

Subscriptions . / : 

Beef boners 6151, sup. . . oe @ 

Marquette county miners, -P e164 S16 m B90 2 

Proceedings: St. Louis T. & L. U., $9; can solderers 
No. 6153, 7c boot and shoe wet the imt., $13 50; 
street ry. laborers 6312, $1; federal labor 5620, 6oc; 
Rockford (Ill.) C. L. U., $1.20; coremakers No. 
6355, $1.50; H. E. Koonse, $1; Cleveland C. L. U., 
$9; tin, sheet iron and cornice workers, 20c; core- 
makers §900, $2.10; federal labor No. 6322, 60c; iron 
ore miners 6559, $1; teamsters 6060, §1; , $s. 
Neister, 60c; federal labor 6512, soc; San Fran-, 
cisco C. L. C., $2; Cincinnati C. L. C., $9; station- 
e engineers, $1.90; glass packers "and sorters 
ain, tax machinists, Moline, $2.10; machinists, 
oil aie tae casket hardware worners, 30c; core- 
makers 6451, 20c; screwmakers 6585, $1; Manches- 
terc. L. U., $4.50; federal labor 6346, $2.50; barbers 
int., $1; Norway mine workers 6578, $1; federal 
labor 6402, $2.30; federal labor +e, 60c; miscel- 
laneous, 3.16 . oe or a 

Pamphlets -.. 

Badges . 

Copies FEDE RATIONISTS 
Total . 

EXPENSES. 

uary. 

Expressage, U. S. Express Co., Indianapolis 

. Clean Towel Supply Co, Indianapolis. . . 

Expressage, American Express Co., Indianapolis . 

Electric 1 ght, Indianapolis Light and Power Co. . 

Taas & one box proceedings, H. Rietter, Indiana- 

lis 

Rent for January, Dyer & ‘Rassman, Indianapolis . 

Charter tubes (2 sizes, 150) Bee Hive — Box Fac- 
tory, Indianapolis j ahd 


La samy Postal Telegrap! h Co. 


Print daily 250 copies o proceedings of the Fif- 
teenth Annual Convention and 1,800 bound vol- 
umes, Freytag Printing Co.,, New York City... 

Printing 500 each, reports of president, secretary, 
treasurer, executive council, $30; six lots of poll 
lists for convention, with alterations, $24 50; 2,500 
Constitutions, $8; Freytag Printing Co., N. Y 

Expressing proceedings te Indianapolis and Bos- 
ton, and stage and mailing to miscellaneous 
subscribers; Freytag Printing Co., New York City. 


642 


62 5 


7. Expressage, American Express Co., Indianapolis . 
Telegrams, Western Union Tele raph Peer 
10. Subscription to New_York World os * bint 
11. Printing 1,000 certificates of membership, $6.50; 
1,000 organizer’s commissions, $5.50; 1,500 charter 
blanks, $5.50; 500 note circulars, $1.75; 2,000 price 
lists, $5; 1,000 honorable withdrawal cards, $5 50; 
M. E. Paddock, Indiemapolie. . ..- cere 
. Seals, Geo, J. Mayer, Indianapolis... . 
Printing January eanweeraat: Indianapolis 
Printing Co . . 
500 eight-hour badges, cc. Darling & Co., * Provi- 
dence, R. I 
. Attending meeting of executive council at New 
York, P. J. McGuire, Philadelphia, Pa. . . 
‘Two level n00ks, Sentinel Ptg. Co., Indianapolis . 
Families of imprisoned Homestead men, Messrs. 
peeepnay OMG Meeey 2... wt ttt tee 
. Almanac eee 
100 supply boxes, Indianapolis box ‘factory . 
100 2-cent stamps and 50 1-cent stamps, postofiice, 
Clean Towel Supply Co. . 
Expressage on cases of books and teaming ‘on 
second box of proceedings . . 
. Commission on advertising for FEDE RATIONISTS, 
Henry Rice, New York. . . cee 
Office furniture, Born & Co., Indianapolis, a. . 
Four weeks salary and overtime, L. M. apaliiag, 
stenographer .. . 
200 postal cards, postoffice, Indianapolis. . 
Printing 200 100 page, 60 200-page, 40 300- page led- 
gers, $107; loo treasurer's account books, $23; 200 
secretary’s cards, $1.25; 450 copies resolutions for 
convention, $9; 100 delegate circulars, $1.50; 6 
receipt books, $12; 500 1-cent envelopes, $7; 1,000 
passwords, $2.75; 2,0co 2-cent envelopes, $46.50; 100 
proceedings m.tices, $1.25; 800 lists of resolutions, 
$10, 5,000 letter heads, $15; 1,000 letter heads with 
changes, $5; 2,000 1-cent envelopes, $25; 1,000 sup- 
ply orders, $2 75,Carlon & Hollenbeck . . . ° 
One month's salary, Samuel Gompers, president ; 
Expenses New York to Indianopolis, Samuel Gom- 
pers, president ° 
One month's salary, Aug. “McC raith, secre tary. 
One month’s salary, John Gaddie, janitor. . 
Stamps received and used 
500 2-cent envelopes and printing, Feinberg & Bro., 
Boston ° 
100 record books, $20; small supplies, "$2. 25, ‘se ntinel 
Printing Co., Indianapol is . a 22 45 
Subscription to Cieage am. 6 months. | . 1 50 
Ledger, printing and binding, Carlon & Hollenbeck 7 75 


Total ° eee T er. ES . $1,965 62 


RECAPITULATION, 


Cash on hand January 1. . ens - $3,851 45 
Receipts for January ........ ae 64 ess - ee 

ee see 6 08,0 % © 60 6a 
ee ee eee ee covces ra 


Balance . - $2,711 97 





To the Editor of the Federationist ; 

The following advertisement appeared in a Denver morning 
paper on January roth and continued, with slight alterations, 
until the 1st of February: “Wanted—so coal miners for Gallup, 
New Mexico, 6-foot vein; dry work; all winter's job ; 70 cents 
per ton; pay sure; R. R. fare, $7.50; no office fee; ship ‘with boss 
Saturda’ night. 1707 Larimer Street.” Being out of a job at 
core-making, and being also a coal miner, I, together with 
a friend, went to the employment office and we were there 
informed that the fare would be $8. We decided to go, so 
we left Denver at 7 o’clock the night of the 11th. Upon reach- 
ing Albuquerque, N. M., we were informed that we would have 
to pay half fare from there to Gallup, $4.75. Arriving at Gallu 
br were sent to work at the “Sunshine mine."’ The coal is only 

4% feet at most and is oftimes less, with a clay band runnin 
through the center 1% inches thick and from 3 to 6 inches o 
bony coal at the top. There is also a foot of bottom to be 
lifted at 45 cents a yard, which does not any more than pay for 
powder, The coal is weighed on the top, one quarter being 
taken off for slack. A car which measures inside 7% feet long, 
2 feet high, with the coal built upon the top at least another 
foot 2% feet wide at the bottom and flaring out at the top to 
3% feet wide, only gives a net weight of 2,500 Ibs. 

In regard to the all winter's work the mines only worked 
one day the second week in February and three days the third 
week. They have a company store, with scrip in ‘circulation, 
and charge astonishing prices. Lard oil, — is so per cent 
coal oil, is $1.25 a gallon, and powder is $4 akeg. There is no 
organization whatever among the men, the company doing 
just as they please with them. The nearest camp is 180 miles, 
so that when they get a man they are nearly sure to keep him, 

I write this to warn men from coming here and also to show 
what a miner has to contend with, Fraternally yours, 

GALLUP, N, M., Feb, 22, 1896, CHAS, GREENHALGE, 
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